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GOETHE AND OUR TIMES 


HREE YEARS ago, while stationed with the U.S. Armed 

Forces in the neighborhood of Frankfurt, I went one day 
to pay my respects to Goethe by visiting the house where the 
poet was born and in which he spent the days of his childhood 
and youth. Passing through blocks of bombed-out homes, I 
finally found my way to the Goethe House, or rather, to the 
place where that house once stood. All that I saw before me was 
rubble, guarded by a sign of the American Military Government 
warning passers-by not to remove the stones, for this was an 
Historical Monument. A middle-aged gentleman passed in front 
of me and, looking in the same direction as I, shook his head 
and said with deep emotion in his voice, “Was wiirde der alte 
Goethe dazu sagen?” (What would old Goethe say to all of 
this?) 


If Goethe were alive today and could see the chaos which 
man has created for himself, he would not yield to discourage- 
ment; I believe he would say “Stirb und werde!” (Die and grow 
anew), and perhaps would add the words: 


Und dein Streben sei’s in Liebe, 
Und dein Leben sei die Tat! 
(Let your striving be in love and let your life be a creative act) 


Since these principles were so effective in Goethe’s own life, 
might they not be equally effective for us today if followed earn- 
estly and intelligently? With modesty and humility Goethe 
would, I believe, refer questioners to the record of his life and 


work for other persuasions which would support those he has 
offered. 


It will not be possible to do more here than call attention to 
some of the aspects of Goethe’s life and work which have a bear- 
ing on our own time. Poets, literary critics, and philosophers of 
diverse backgrounds often refer to Goethe. Mann, Hesse, Wilder, 
Gide, Croce, Ortega y Gasset feel close to him as did Wasser- 
mann and Ernst Cassirer. Albert Schweitzer has admitted a di- 
rect influence, as, before him, did Spengler and Freud. Goethe’s 
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message in essential respects is as applicable today as it 
was in his own time. In addressing students of the University 
of Munich in 1935 when Nazi brutality darkened the German 
skies, the poet Ernst Wiechert pleaded fearlessly for real moral 
awareness by saying, “If a part of the ‘conscience of the nation’ 
is alive in me—and I am painfully aware how much it is—then 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to me whether youth grows 
up in Goethe-like reverence or whether ‘with cold eyes it affirms 
the anarchy of the moral world’.’"* This would now certainly be 
a different world if the teachings of Goethe had been followed. 
But Wiechert’s voice was a voice crying in the wilderness. As 
might have been expected, this modern poet’s “still small voice”’ 
was silenced, and he spent the war years in a concentration camp. 
However, when the war ended in 1945, Wiechert came forth 


again to remind the youth of his country of Goethe’s own stirring 
words, 


Come, we want to promise you 
Rescue from the deepest pain. . 

Columns, pillars can be broken, 
But the free heart will remain.2 


The recent catastrophe has broken more than columns and 
pillars. We have been through the most devastating war in his- 
tory, a war which left its effects not only upon the economic 
structure of the world but also upon the moral lives of the people. 
Everywhere there is a cry for a moral and spiritual regeneration 
of society. Religious leaders, historians, and scientists warn us 
of the disasters threatening western civilization. Man stands at 
the crossroads beset by fears, suspicions, and uncertainties about 
the future. 


Man for Himself, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Peace 
of Mind, Peace of Soul, etc., are some of the titles of recent books 
which have been written to help man in his adjustment to nature 
and society. But Goethe had already stated the problem of 
modern man in these words, 


Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen. 


(Two souls alas! within my bosom dwell, And each desires to sever from the 
other.) 


1Ernst Wiechert, The Poet and His Time, translated by Irene Taeuber 
(Henry Regnery Co., 1949), pp. 65-66. 


2Ibid., p. 49. 
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Goethe early became conscious of the two conflicting forces with- 
in him, and he struggled successfully to resolve the conflict. His 
writings and utterances abound in expressing the interaction of 
opposites, of the systole and diastole in nature. He believed that 
“the closest unions are those of opposites.” Synthesis was an im- 
portant motif in his personal life and his work. This close com- 
munion with natural processes and events helped Goethe not only 
to perceive the fundamental aspects of nature but also to realize 
harmony in his own life. He may not have reached complete 
harmony within himself, but he was ever striving to reach it 
and was able to rest contented in that striving. 


Even that contentment, however, was not achieved easily 
or quickly. Goethe was a very precocious boy and received all his 
preparatory education at home under the supervision of a stern 
father. He studied Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, English, and 
Italian before he was sixteen. His father, himself a jurist, sent 
young Wolfgang to the university to pursue the study of law. In 
1771, at the age of twenty-two, Goethe returned from the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg with a diploma of law and, what is more 
important, with a flood of enthusiasm for Rousseau, Shake- 
speare, Spinoza, the Bible, art, nature, and life. He had already 
tried his hand at writing; and, inspired by his love for Frieder- 
ike Brion, he soon produced some of the finest lyrics in the Ger- 
man language, bringing the breath of a new spring to all German 
literature. When his drama G6éts appeared a year after his re- 
turn from the university, he was hailed as a German Shake- 
speare; and when the Rousseau-like novel Werther was publish- 
ed two years later, it created a sensation and was immediately 
translated into many languages. Goethe’s fame as a poet was now 
solidly established. The character of Werther became the popu- 
lar type of the passionate, misunderstood, gentle hero, the 
homme fatal of Europe. All the sentimentalism and despair of 
the times were thus released. In fact, Werther accomplished such 
a release first of all for the poet himself. While maladjusted 
young men were committing suicide with copies of Werther in 
their hands, Goethe was able to write, “After a general confession 
I again felt happy and free and had a new lease on life.” This 
unburdening of his soul was a necessity for him; it acted as a 
catharsis. But he was not insensible to his readers, and he grieved 
deeply over the tragic effects which the book produced in the 
lives of some people. 
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It was evident that Gétz and Werther had been written 
spontaneously, wholly without a sense of effort. Goethe wrote 
with the greatest ease; it seemed as though the cup were running 
over and the words simply poured forth from his subconscious 
mind on to the paper. He wrote as he felt, and what he wrote 
had a simplicity and genuineness about it that never failed to 
captivate the reader. This is the period of his creative life that 
he had in mind when he wrote, in the “Prologue on the Stage” 
of Faust: 


So gib mir auch die Zeiten wieder, 
Da ich noch selbst im Werden war, 
Da sich ein Quell gedrangter Lieder 
Ununterbrochen neu gebar, 

Da Nebel mir die Welt verhiillten. 


(Then give me back the time, when I myself was still growing, when crowding 


songs gushed forth like a fountain, ever new, when mists were still veiling my 
world.) 


But Goethe was restless and uncertain about the future. He 
practiced law for a time, but his heart was not in law. He was 
aware of his potentialities as a poet, but he was a person divided 
within himself by conflicting forces and energies which he at- 
tempted to master. He asked for no sympathy in these critical 
periods; he was determined to fight his own fight, and he knew 
where to turn for help. In his autobiography Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, which was begun in 1810 and completed in 1830, 
Goethe tells us that Spinoza exercised a decisive influence on his 
thinking, particularly the philosopher’s Ethics. It was Spinoza’s 
humanity and unselfishness which attracted him. The proposition 
“Who truly loves God must not expect God to love him in return” 
took possession of Goethe’s thoughts, and it was his greatest de- 
sire and his rule of conduct “‘to be unselfish in everything, above 
all in love and friendship.” Spinoza’s views about nature and his 
account of joyful activity helped to strengthen Goethe’s sensitive 
poetic temperament, and he believed that he had gained from 
Spinoza a free view of the physical and moral world. 


However, his restlessness did not subside. His love for Lili 
Schénemann brought him much happiness for a short time, and 
he added more gems to lyric poetry. But Goethe was not ready 
to accept marriage in these crucial years and settle down; and 
when an invitation came from the Duke of Saxe-Weimar to 
come to Weimar, it was willingly accepted. He arrived in Wei- 
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mar on November 7, 1775, as a guest of Duke Karl August; and 
there he remained for the rest of his long life. Goethe was twenty- 
six when this move took place, and the Duke was eight years his 
junior, Shortly thereafter Goethe became officially attached to 
the court and was accepted by the youthful and ambitious ruler 
as guide, councilor, and friend. 


The Duchy, which was one of the more enlightened states of 
Europe, attracted artists and men of letters to its court; and the 
University of Jena, a short distance removed from Weimar, 
numbered among its faculty some of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors in Europe. Goethe was observant, worked hard, and ad- 
vanced rapidly. He soon was able to straighten out the finances 
of the extravagant Duke, to reduce the size of the minature army, 
and to re-open the copper and silver mines of Ilmenau. The city 
of Weimar had a population of 6,000 inhabitants, and Goethe 
was also involved in all sorts of municipal activities; he even led 
the hook-and-ladder company of the city’s Fire Department! 
Seven years after his arrival in the duchy he was raised to the 
Presidency of the Chamber and was knighted. 


The most important feature of his government position was 
the rare opportunity it afforded for scientific reasearch. Always 
interested in probing the mysteries of nature, Goethe now be- 
came absorbed in the study of the natural sciences, searching for 
marks of relationship among natural phenomena. He came to re- 
gard the processes of life and nature not as individual parts, but 
as wholes—an advanced view for a thinker of his period. Noth- 
ing discouraged him, not even the criticism that in this work he 
wasted time that should be spent on poetry. These interests and 
occupations were means by which Goethe more and more sub- 
dued the discordant and unhappy elements of his nature. The 
same poet who in his early twenties addressed the gods with 
Promethean defiance, saying, “Hast du nicht alles selbst 
vollendet, Heilig gliihend Herz?” (Have you not achieved it all 
yourself, glowing heart?), was now able to write the poem 
“Grenzen der Menschheit” (“Human Limitations’) and could 
humbly say that men could not measure themselves with the gods. 
This recognition of human limitation became an essential motif 
in Goethe’s works; it was a limitation that existed in the very 
essence of things. 


Another factor influenced Goethe’s life during these active 
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years; he came to love Charlotte von Stein, a lady of the ducal 
court; and though he considered that she was an inspiration to 
his efforts and that she helped his real spiritual development, he 
came to feel that his dependency upon her was greater than the 
relationship warranted. She was literally his Schutzgeist, his 
guardian spirit; and her image replaced all images of nature in 
his writings. Seeing this, he felt that he was not whole, not com- 
plete, that he was again divided against himself. This sense of 
conflict obsessed him, and he undertook a solitary and ascetic 
life. But Goethe was his own psychiatrist, and finally he applied 
the remedy that had helped him when he left Frankfurt in 1775; 
“Stirb und werde!”’ He departed for Italy. 


The period in Italy was a stimulating, productive one. He 
visited gardens and fields, mountains and carnivals; he studied 
Greek and Roman art, examined the Italian masters, attended 
operas and theaters. He checked the gravel in a brook or inspect- 
ed with a scientist’s eye a human skull or plant; he would climb 
to the summit of Vesuvius (climbed it three times) to take ob- 
servations on volcanic phenomena. He kept a room at the painter 
Tischbein’s studio in Rome where he could work and rest in 
peace. As time passed he found that he was relieved to be absent 
from the artiflcialities of Weimar; and he entered into a free, 
creative cycle of work. In Verona he took on Italian dress, learn- 
ed typical gestures of the Italians, spoke their language, and in 
general absorbed all of the culture that he could. Tischbein, on 
the other hand, was much impressed with the gravity, tranquility, 
and simplicity of Goethe’s nature. Goethe, who was now in 
his thirty-eighth year, still hoped to become an artist; but he 
realized his own limitations in this field and resigned himself to 
them. The concept of Entsagung, of resignation, appears from 
this time on as another motif in Goethe’s writings. But his in- 
terest in poetry continued. He recast the prose version of the 
play [phigenie into poetry, completed his drama Egmoni, and did 
some work on Faust. Again, through his diverse activities and 
interests, he became reconciled with the world and felt himself 
to be an integrated human being. He saw himself as a whole. 
“It’s the whole thing that matters, not detached, individual 
things’, he wrote during this sojourn. That reflection, abstract 
and philosophical as it is, applied to his own state of being. The 
“zwei Seelen’’, the two souls within his breast, existed in har- 
mony within him. 
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Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle, speaking of Goethe’s life as “one 
of the greatest examples of human psychological development,” 
in the sense that he utilized his experience for his growth as well 
as for his creative ends, says this: ““We see him continuously ex- 
hibiting the same intense desire to attain a higher development 
as a human being, to gain control over himself, and to become a 
greater man as well as to become a greater artist. Consequently, 
his experiences, together with the pain and suffering produced 
by his own passionate nature, were taken into himself and utilized 
for his own development. Thus they were assimilated, becoming 
part of himself before being used as the material out of which 
his art was created.’’? 


Upon his return to Weimar Goethe was thrown more upon 
his own resources and became more occupied with his mind and 
its possibilities than with his heart. He began to look outward, 
he became more objective, and with this a certain loneliness came 
upon him. What his poetic works lost in spontaneity, however, 
they gained in depth and wisdom. On the side of practical activi- 
ties, Goethe for many years had charge of the Court Theater and 
all the cultural activities of the Duchy, which had about 100,000 
citizens. To accomplish this, he was released from other taxing 
administrative duties. At the same time, his contemporary Schil- 
ler was teaching history in Jena; but Goethe paid no attention to 
the younger poet, although he was himself responsible for bring- 
ing Schiller to the vicinity. Schiller, the Kantian disciple, con- 
sidered Goethe’s philosophy too subjective; but he recognized 
that Goethe “was reaching out in all directions in order to attain 
completeness.” The actual friendship of Goethe he did not even 
hope to gain. 


Goethe zealously continued his researches in the natural 
sciences, and he also began the investigation of optics (Farben- 
lehre), a new interest which stayed with him the rest of his life. 
But as Goethe was reaching completeness and maturity and gain- 
ing peace of mind, political unrest swept over Europe. Goethe 
chose to remain aloof. For his indifferent attitude to the French 
Revolution he has been severely criticized. As a matter of fact, 
he admitted in his old age that he had not been able to foresee 
the beneficent results of the revolution at the time it came to pass, 


sBeatrice M. Hinkle, The Re-Creating of the Individual (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1949), p. 355. 
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for he had been too close to its resulting horrors. Goethe believed 
that great revolutions were never the fault of the people, but 
rather of the governments, and that revolutions could be averted 
if governments were just and alert and would introduce neces- 
sary reforms in time. “The people may be ruled”, he said, “but 
not oppressed.” 


In the years after his Italian sojourn, Goethe and Schiller 
became devoted friends. One of the brightest chapters in Goethe's 
life and in the whole history of literature is this friendship. 
Although the men were of opposite temperaments, they respect- 
ed each other’s views and criticisms, and in important ways they 
complemented each other. Goethe resumed the writing of lyric 
poetry, and Schiller greeted this event with great enthusiasm. He 
felt that Goethe was reaching a second youth, “the youth of the 
gods”, although Goethe himself said that he was still carrying 
along something of his earlier “analytical period.’ Goethe influ- 
enced Schiller’s idealism, persuading him to approach art and 
poetry from the standpoint of the particulars in the world, and 
then to move to the universal. Goethe believed that poetry should 
begin with statements about particulars, then go on to general 
affirmations. Schiller became convinced that Goethe did not 
have to borrow from philosophers, but that, on the other hand, 
philosophers could learn from him; for in Goethe’s own nature 
lay all the artistic elements that analysis was seeking. As an 
artist, Schiller felt unequal to Goethe; and in his own develop- 
ment he had been wavering between philosophy and poetry. 
Goethe freed Schiller from this middle course and turned the 
younger man’s attention from metaphysics to poetry. When 
Goethe sent him a small mineralogical collection, he added a poem 
for Schiller which contained the lines, “You will reward me a 
thousandfold with ideas in return for the stones.” The corre- 
spondence between them, which extended over the first five years 
of their friendship, allows one to see real genius at work. The 
cooperation between the two men resulted in great achievements 
on the part of both. Goethe continued working on Faust and 
Wilhelm Meister, and also wrote Hermann und Dorothea. For 
Schiller this was the most productive period in his life. From his 
pen came Wallenstein, Wilhelm Tell, etc. This correspondence is 
without doubt one of the most rewarding collections of docu- 
ments in literature. 


Through Schiller Goethe was brought closer to the position 
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of Kant, although he could not agree with some of Kant’s propo- 
sitions. Spinoza still remained a source of stimulus and comfort 
to him. He came back to Spinoza in his thirties, and again exam- 
ined his writings in his sixties. Goethe was attracted by the 
proposition, “The more we understand individual objects, the 
more we understand God.” Goethe believed that he was able to 
perceive the Divine Being through particular things, and that this 
was a proper philosophical attitude. In 1825 he said to Chancellor 
von Miller of Jacobi: “Metaphysical speculation became Jacobi’s 
misfortune, he lacked natural science, and with his few shreds of 
moral experience alone no man is able to construct a complete 
world-view.”* Commenting upon these words, Leon Roth, one 
of the outstanding Spinozist scholars, says: “In this brief sent- 
ence Goethe expressed the great positive lesson of Spinoza, and 
the date of the pronouncement is especially significant. He is 
writing long after Kant had affected the unfortunate sundering 
of ethics from science—of the ‘moral law within’ from the 
‘starry heavens above’-—which has had such distressing conse- 
quences for European thought down to this very day,* and he 
declares himself unequivocally against the subjective religion of 
feeling and on the side of the search for God in the ‘individual 
things’ of the objective world.’’* 





Herein, I believe, lies one of the fundamental problems of 
our time, the severance of ethics from science, the severance of 
poetry from science. In Goethe we find the perception of their 
unity, the attainment of their “oneness,” for which there is such 
a need and a clamor in this day. Such thinkers as Sorokin, 
Toynbee, De Noiiy, and Schweitzer in such works as The Re- 
construction of Society, Civilization on Trial, Human Destiny, 
and Civilization and Ethics are calling attention to problems of 
ethics in our scientifically-oriented society. Not only has the 
science of our generation been treated in distinction to ethics, but 
in totalitarian states science and ethics have both become hand- 
maidens of the state; they have become means to political ends, 
and scientific truth is a national article that cannot be exported 
from these states without the seal of the government. Science is 
the result of the search for truth, and since truth in recent years 


4Heinrich Scholz, Die Hauptschriften zum Pantheismusstreit (Reuther & 
Reichard, 1916), CIX. 


SItalics are mine. 
6Leon Roth, Spinoza (Little, Brown & Co., 1929), pp. 213-214. 
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has itself become nationalized, science followed suit. Here may 
be one of the great dangers of the present era. The quest for 
truth has ever been the prerogative of the individual endowed with 
the power to find it. Goethe was a poet-scientist. In him we find 
the two realms becoming one, becoming whole. Goethe insisted 
that science must enjoy absolute freedom, he considered it essen- 
tial for scientists to cooperate in their search for truth, and he 
believed that the particular visions of the poet were compatible 
with this truth. 


Goethe’s craving for natural science grew with the passing 
of the years. It was not as a specialist that he carried on his re- 
searches, nor would he rely upon those professional scientists 
whose descriptions and general approach to nature were on a 
purely mechanical level, without imagination and construction. 
He had a passion to discover facts for himself. Nature was an 
open and challenging book which he constantly tried to decipher. 
While his actual contribution to science may not have been very 
great, it has been accepted that his scientific studies have con- 
tributed to methodology. He was a leader in the field of natural 
philosophy, and later he found a follower in Haeckel, who re- 
garded him as one of the forerunners of Darwinism. Erik 
Nordenskidld finds in Goethe’s “Theory of Color” (Zur Farben- 
lehre), a study which Goethe himself valued highly—“a large 
number of observations of subjective color-perceptions, recorded 
with all the exactness of a scientist and with the keen insight of 
an artist.’’ These detailed observations concerning color “resulted 
in continued research by scientists possessing professional know- 
ledge of quite a different type from that of their model; and even 
in our own day, when mental physiology has become a specializ- 
ed science, they won justifiable recognition. In no field has Goethe 
so nearly approached the spirit of exact natural research as he 
has here, and that, too, in spite of the false theory for the sake 
of which this subsequent reasearch work was carried out.”” These 
scientific studies enabled Goethe to turn his mind outward, and 
he believed that the scientist, like the poet, must put his entire 
self into his work. 


While his contribution to science may have been slight, his 
contribution to European culture has been considerable. As a 





7Erik Nordenskidld, The History of Biology (Tudor Publishing Co., 
1935), p. 283. 
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citizen of his country Goethe was frequently criticized by some 
Germans for not being sufficiently patriotic. While he clearly 
identified himself with his people’s destiny, and has certainly 
made his contribution to the cultural advancement of his people, 
he could never actively participate in the upsurge of nationalism 
in Germany. Some German leaders of his time applauded this neu- 
tral attitude, and it is known that Goethe himself did not wish 
to arouse the ire of the French, whose power he felt was still 
quite great, although the Napoleonic armies had suffered defeat 
in Russia. But Goethe was no chauvinist, and he would not write 
songs of hatred against the French, for he felt his indebtedness 
to French culture. Indeed, he was able to see beyond his own 
times, and his vision did not stop at the borders of his own land. 
Having command of several foreign languages, he was able to 
read and understand foreign literature. He corresponded with 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Russians, and others. In 
Russia he exerted “a humanizing and Europeanizing”’ influ- 
ence ;* and Pushkin, himself known as the Russian Goethe, re- 
placed Byron with Goethe in his own intellectual estimate of 
the highest literary force. Goethe thus had the great satisfaction 
of seeing himself recognized as a great cultural power in his 
generation. It was natural for him, then, to envision the develop- 
ment of a world literature. (He coined the phrase.) Poetry, Goethe 
believed, was a gift for all mankind; and he advised the Germans 
to look beyond their immediate boundaries in order that they 
might avoid the pitfalls of pedantic conceit. He advised men to 
reach out to the cultural products of foreign nations as he him- 
self was doing. He saw the dawning of an epoch of world litera- 
ture and called on all contributors to hasten its coming. He prized 
excellence and universality in literature as he prized them in the 
individual. By this time his own works had been translated into 
many languages, and he himself translated and adopted foreign 
works from other tongues. His objective for these works was 
spiritual communicaton among nations of the world and the edu- 
cation of the human race. Today we see the United Nations Edu- 
cational Social Cultural Organization doing part of the task in 
which Goethe was a pioneer. 


It has been claimed that Goethe’s objectivity, which became 
especially strong after his return from Italy, actually hurt the 


8Fritz Strich, Goethe und die Weltliteratur (Bern: A. Francke, 1946), 
p. 330. 
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quality of his lyric poetry. Goethe has even been criticized for 
turning to science at the expense of poetry. While it may be 
true that his work in science and government impaired the artis- 
tic unity of some of his writings, say Wilhelm Meister and Faust, 
and that some of his projected works were never finished, one 
must ask oneself if the wisdom found in these later works does not 
justify the other pursuits that he carried on. Even during the 
crisis of the first ten years in Weimar, nay to the very end of his 
life, Goethe was capable of writing immortal lyric gems. 


It took Goethe nearly fifty years to complete the socio-edu- 
cational novel, Wilhelm Meister. It is the only work which has a 
social setting and a practical social message. Because Goethe took 
sO many years to finish it, the work does lack artistic unity. 
Also, Goethe was handicapped in endeavoring to write a novel 
for which he had but very little social and historical material. He 
envied Sir Walter Scott, whose novels showed such an extensive 
historical background. Goethe now considers man not as an 
isolated individual with his own emotions and history, but as 
a member of a community which imposes obligations upon him. 
The main character of the novel is Wilhelm, who first appears 
as a member of a company of strolling players. In spite of the 
fact that he entertains a passion for the stage, he subsequently 
renounces this ambition for the more useful and practical profes- 
sion of surgery. This renunciation is accomplished without regret. 
Later we find him as a member of a utopian community in which 
social reforms are carried out. All people here are evaluated in 
terms of their service to the group; distinctions of birth are re- 
moved, and individual talent and industry are rewarded. The 
motto of this community is “Where I am useful, there is my 
fatherland.” At the end of the book Wilhelm leaves for America 
with a group from the community, each one of whom has an as- 
signed, useful task to perform in the new world. 


The educational system of the community is based upon 
Pestalozzian principles with which Goethe must have been very 
familiar. An essential feature is that all education harmonizes 
with the natural development of the child, and that the child must 
develop as an integrated individual. In describing this, Goethe 
adds some symbolism of his own. The objective of the system is 
to prepare children to become useful citizens of the community, 
and to this end the children are given a predominantly moral 
education. For example, they are taught a threefold reverence— 
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reverence for that which is above us, for that which is around us, 
and for that which is below us. Out of these three springs the 
highest reverence for one’s self, so that man attains the highest 
elevation of which he is capable, that “of being justified in reck- 
oning himself the best that God and Nature have produced.” It 
is this highest reverence of which Wiechert undoubtedly spoke 
when he called upon the youth of Germany to respond to their 
moral responsibilities. 


Faust, the apex of Goethe’s creative mind, has been truly 
called the poet’s spiritual autobiography. If we follow Professor 
Fairley’s sound advice and consider the characters of Faust, 
Mephistopheles, Gretchen, and all of the other figures of the 
drama as “channels for the one lyrical impulse to flow 
through’’,® as “component parts’ of Goethe himself, then the 
meaning of the entire drama becomes clearer to us. Begun in 
Goethe’s early twenties and completed less than a year before his 
death, it required sixty years in all of the poet’s life to write. It 
therefore mirrors symbolically for us Goethe’s inner struggles 
and growth, his early subjectivity, the slow mastery over the 
“two souls’? within his breast, the devotion to art and science, 
the realization of human limitations, and the final resignation 
and devotion to service through the creative and useful act. We 
can here clearly perceive his reverence for life. Truly this is 
a mirror of Goethe’s spiritual development and, moreover, a 
“mirror for man”, to borrow the title of a recent anthropological 
work, The egoist Faust desires to know “was die Welt im Inner- 
sten zusammenhalt” (what holds the world together in its inmost 
folds). He wants to see its working power, know its funda- 
mental aspects, and give up the ideal patter of words which has 
so long passed for true knowledge. He strives for the Absolute, 
nothing less will satisfy. After a long struggle Faust attains the 
beauty and truth that he seeks; and after unselfish service as a 
man among men, his guilt is cleared and he is rewarded by grace 
and love from above. However, he can become a free man only 
among other men, not in the realm of pure beauty or pure spirit. 
Helena, the symbol of that sought-after beauty, vanishes, and 
Faust is left with only her mantle and veil, pure symbols of the 
beautiful thing itself. It is when he realizes that 


®Barker Fairley, Goethe, As Revealed in His Poetry (J. M. Dent and Sons 
Ltd., 1932), p. 81. 
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Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm; 
Was braucht er in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen. 


(The world is not mute to a man of worth; why need he soar to all eternity.) 


that we can know that he is on the way to spiritual adjustment 
and recovery. Faust finds contentment in practical activities, re- 
claiming land from the sea and converting it into a habitable 
place where millions of men like him can live out their lives on 
this earth as free men in a spirit of joyful cooperation. For “Der 
Weisheit letzter Schluss’ —‘“‘Wisdom’s final lesson’”—he offers 
this: 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 

Der taglich sie erobern muss. 


(He only merits freedom as well as life who daily has to conquer them anew.) 


After Faust has fulfilled his mission on earth through the unsel- 
fish creative act, he is prepared for forgiveness and pure love. 
As the immortal part of his nature is carried allegorically to 
higher spheres, the angels sing, 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiht, 
Den k6nnen wir erlédsen. 


(Whoever strives on with great effort, him we can save.) 


These lines are the clue to the salvation of Faust. Striving, con- 
stant striving after excellence, constitutes the driving force of 
the drama. Indeed, it was the driving force of Goethe’s own life. 
The egoist has turned altruist, the “I” has embraced the “Thou”. 
It is not for man to achieve the Absolute in any realm; he must 
humbly accept limitation and creatively act and joyfully act as 
a useful member of society. 


In closing I wish to point out that the main problem which 
occupied Goethe’s intellectual and creative efforts was the prob- 
lem of the individual, his life and his role in society, his adjust- 
ments and his potentialities. This is, of course, a problem which 
has exercised men’s imaginations at all periods; we today are 
especially concerned with it. Goethe had remarkable insights into 
the nature of man, his feelings and thoughts, which he was 
able to express in such a way that these have an almost uni- 
versal appeal. In a letter to Goethe in 1824, Carlyle writes of 
this perception, saying “I might one day see you and pour out 
before you, as before a Father, the woes and wanderings of a 
heart whose mysteries you seem so thoroughly to comprehend, 
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and could so beautifully represent.’”’ And nearly a hundred years 
later Croce said, “During the sad days of the World War I re- 
read Goethe’s works and gained deeper consolation and greater 
courage from him than I could have gained perhaps in equal 
measure from any other poet.’’ Part of Goethe’s greatness lay . 
in his ability to objectivise his own subjective experiences. He 
was able to portray nature and man with such clarity and aware- 
ness because he was continuously consulting them for his own 
moral sustenance and understanding. Of immense vitality, he cov- 
ered the gamut of human experiences and emotions; and as an 
artist he had the ability to draw together these diverse and often 
conflicting experiences and emotions in a whole, and to give this 
whole a beautiful verbal form. It was his conviction that man 
could take from within himself those forces which enable him to 
achieve higher levels of development in both moral and artistic 
realms. “Es ist der Geist, der sich den Korper baut!” (It is the 
spirit that builds the body for itself.) Of his own life, he once 
said, ‘It has been the perpetual rolling of a rock which I have 
always had to raise anew.” Thus he, like Faust, was continually 
striving after noble ends. 


Yet Goethe was not without faults. He had them and never 
concealed them. Dr. Albert Schweitzer well summarized it for 
us at Aspen when he said, “He (Goethe) believed he possessed 
the total of all contradictions which human nature can gather to- 
gether within itself. He was pleased to find that he felt disposed 
to joy as well as to melancholy, that he was both flighty and pon- 
derous, that frigidity was combined with a warm heart. In his 
old age he opines that all in all it is better to live in Goethe than 
with Goethe. He was, therefore, neither a harmonious personality 
nor an ideal personality. And yet his contemporaries who knew 
him well speak of him with high praise.’*° He was then a real 
human being, and as such he would want to be known by 


posterity. 


Let Emerson draw my conclusion for me: “Goethe teaches 
courage, and the equivalence of all times; that the disadvantages 
of any epoch exist only to the faint-hearted . . . The World is 
young: the former great men call to us affectionately. We too 
must write Bibles, to unite again the heavens and the earthly 





10From his address delivered July 6, 1949, at the Goethe Convocation at 
Aspen, Colorado. 
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world. The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to exist for us; 
to realize all that we know; in the high refinement of modern 
life, in arts, in sciences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, 
reality, and a purpose; and first, last, midst, and without end, to 
honor every truth by use.” 


Meyer Krakowski 


Los Angeles City College 








11Ralph Waldo Emerson, English Traits, Representative Men and Other 
Essays (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1908), p. 292. 
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JOHANN CASPAR GOETHE’S ITALIAN DIARY* 


yw oF Goethe’s biographers find contrasting qualities of 
character in his father and his mother. Wolfgang himself 
depicted his mother affectionately as blithe, gay, generous, and 
inspiring and his father as stubborn, laconic, pedantic, and 
exacting. The contrast has become more glaring with succeeding 
generations of biographers, who claim that Johann Caspar was 
lacking in literary talent, unsociable, hermit-like, stingy, and 
even assert that he contributed nothing worth while to Wolf- 
gang's cultural heritage. 


The following characterization, compiled from references to 
Johann Caspar Goethe in the widely read work of Johann H6ff- 
ner, Frau Rat, Elisabeth Goethe, geb. Textor (fourth edition, 


1926), is typical of the disparaging treatment so often accorded 
to him: 


He was tyrannical, opinionated, tedious, critical, assertive, pedantic, 
moody, very pedagogical, didactic, self-torturing, choleric, and stingy. He drove 
his young wife to petty deceitfulness and transformed the beautiful garden of 
her dreams into the grim reality of the most arid waste of matrimonial mono- 
tony. To Wolfgang he contributed nothing unless it might be a cultural 
dilettantism which in itself would be entirely negligible if Wolfgang had not 
transmuted it into a splendid universalism. 


That such opinions as these are the result of prejudice and 
hostility has been suggested from time to time, and definite 
evidence for a more adequate estimate of his character and his 
interests was offered by Rudolf Glaser when, in 1928, he pub- 
lished a number of lengthy excerpts from Johann Caspar’s 
Italian Diary in German translation, and by Arturo Farinelli 
who in 1932 published the entire diary in Italian but with many 
deviations from the original. In 1939 I obtained permission to 
make a microfilm copy of the entire diary at Weimar, and it 
is now possible to substantiate and amplify the conclusions of 
Glaser and Farinelli. 


The diary is contained in a closely written leather-bound 
notebook in a neat and legible hand, occasionally illustrated with 
pen sketches of interesting places and objects. When transcribed 
in typewritten form, it covers more than 500 double-spaced 


*A paper read on December 30, 1948, at the New York meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 
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pages. Johann Caspar took copious notes as he proceeded on his 
journey and carefully transcribed them after his return to 
Frankfurt. The diary contains hundreds of quotations from 
epitaphs and inscriptions which he copied on the spot in order to 
correct or elaborate the guide books at his disposal. He seems 
to have taken particular pride in this kind of historical research. 


The diary is written in the form of letters, forty-one in 
all, addressed to a well-born friend whose identity is not dis- 
closed. The salutations at the beginning and end of each letter 
are noteworthy for their elegance and variety. The letters them- 
selves present a running account of Johann Caspar’s journey and 
reveal a surprising breadth of intellectual and cultural interests. 


He was much better prepared for a visit to Italy than the 
ordinary traveller. After three years at the University of Leipzig, 
he had completed his studies in law and jurisprudence at Giessen 
and had received the Doctor’s degree. He spent a large part of 
the year 1739 in Vienna and Regensburg observing legal pro- 
cedure and making final preparations for his trip. He had 
mastered the Italian language, had made himself familiar with 
at least two Italian guide books, and took with him a number of 
letters of introduction to prominent persons whom he desired to 
visit in Italy. 


The diary consists chiefly of descriptions of the places he 
visited, interspersed with accounts of personal experiences and 
his opinions and reactions at the time. Now and then he adds 
to his comments pertinent quotations from classical authors such 
as Virgil, Juvenal, Pliny, Seneca, Polybius, Petrarch, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others. At Naples he visited the grave of Virgil 
and the tomb of the Italian poet Cavaliere Marino. At Florence 
he extolled the works of Boccaccio and examined a parchment 
manuscript of Livy. In the Vatican he expressed interest in a 
Tasso manuscript. 


Of the five monastic libraries in Naples, he wrote: “Who- 
ever desires to satisfy his spirit, must visit them.’ In Venice he 
visited the library of St. Marks, where he found 20,000 printed 
books and hundreds of Greek and Latin manuscripts. He asser- 
ted that “the Vatican Library and the Royal Library at Vienna 
have never been sufficiently praised,” and he spoke of the library 
at Alexandria as their predecessor. Even in the smaller cities he 
found monasteries with remarkable libraries, as at Pistoia. 
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where 16,000 volumes and many manuscripts were available 
to the public every day. The size and scope of these institutions 
surprised him, and he was pleased with the generous hospitality 
they afforded. In only one place did he note a warning to the 
careless browser. In the library of Cardinal Casenate he saw 
a notice to the effect that persons taking or injuring books would 
be forthwith excommunicated. 


Wherever he went, he paid attention to natural phenomena 
and exhibited a high degree of intellectual curiosity. On the 
shore of the Adriatic near Ancona he waded in the water, col- 
lected small marine plants and animals, and pondered on the 
close resemblance of these forms of life. While returning to 
Venice from an excursion, he dipped a sponge out of the ocean. 
This he dissected, to the horror of the natives, to discover 
whether its inner structure would reveal it to be a plant or an 
animal. From such observations, he deduced that creation is one 
continuous chain of overlapping rings, a distinct advance in the 
direction of evolutionary thinking. 


The variation of the tides along both coasts of the penin- 
sula reminded him that the scientists of his day could not explain 
this phenomenon. The cork oaks, which continue to live when 
their bark is removed, excited his curiosity because their growth 
seemed to contradict the laws of nature as observed in other 
kinds of trees. He carefully studied the effects of sulphurous fumes 
in the caves at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius and tried to account for 
their weird effects on persons and animals subjected to them. 
He climbed to the summit of the volcano with a party of tourists 
and descended into the crater for a better view of the interior, 
remaining there for over an hour, until the guide made him 
come up. Concerning this experience, he wrote: 


All the curious persons who have visited Vesuvius flatter themselves that 
they know more about it than their predecessors. I, too, shall enjoy the same 
liberty and will recount my experiences in the hope that there may be something 
new or at least something differently observed. This visit was certainly the 
best step I have taken on my journey in order to carry on the study of 
physics and to become acquainted with the scourge of the Neapolitans. Vesuvius 
frightens everyone who hears it spoken of, especially those who consider 
it the gateway to hell and the seat of the devil. 


He observed lizards, scorpions, and tarantulas, and he 
found an interesting herbarium at Pisa where 4000 medical 
herbs were grown. Other museums also claimed his attention; 
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one at Pisa displayed crystals and corals; a mathematical 
museum at Florence possessed a terrestrial globe eight feet in 
diameter and a great magnet which could lift sixty pounds. 


He repeatedly commented with bitterness and even exaspera- 
tion on the evidences of ignorance and superstition among the 
people, and he criticised the Church for fostering such credulity. 
He thought that people were to be pitied if they did not have the 
capacity to distinguish between the true and the false. He wit- 
nessed the ceremonial burial of a wooden image of the Christ 
under the altar of the Greek Catholic Church in Rome and 
reported that he trembled with sympathy for these imitators and 
for the pitiably stupid folk who attended the ceremony. In the 
Church of Santa Croce at Florence he saw two beautiful young 
girls take their final vows. He was so moved that he remarked 
to a bystander that it was stupid to immure such fine and 
attractive young women, who might later have cause to regret 
the loss of their liberty. It was his settled conviction that each 
person should be perfectly free to develop his own tastes and to 
conduct his own affairs, and that these matters should be of no 
concern to others unless they were harmful or filthy. 


Again and again he endeavored to correct erroneous impres- 
sions, as for instance, the report that Protestants were forced 
to kneel when they attended mass. He himself remained standing 
at mass in Saint Peter’s and no one came to compel him ‘to 
kneel or to revere the holy relics. He deplored the generosity of 
the wealthy patrons of chapels and churches, realizing that such 
extravagance was possible only at the expense of the suppressed 
classes, On the other hand, he commented favorably on the fact 
that the royal family in the Kingdom of Naples dispensed with 
ostentation when not in residence at the capital. 


Hospitals and orphanages interested him, and he visited 
many of these institutions, commenting favorably for the most 
part on the management and on the results accomplished. The 
very extensive hospital and orphanage founded by the Church 
of Santa Maria Annunziata in Naples was administered by a 
board of five supervisors like an independent kingdom. This 
institution, the Santa Casa, had come into possession of 
numerous estates in all parts of the Kingdom of Naples and 
had an annual income of more than 200,000 ducats, which was 
used exclusively for charitable purposes. Here Johann Caspar 
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found more than 2500 illegitimate children, well housed and 
cared for, fully legitimized, properly reared and prepared for 
a useful life. The boys learned trades and the girls were provided 
with a dowry of at least 100 ducats when they married, and, if 
misfortune later befell them, they could return and find asylum, 
shelter, and care in another division of the institution. An im- 
mense hospital was arranged to care for patients with all kinds 
of ailments, and four other hospitals were owned and operated 
by the Santa Casa, two in Naples and two outside the city. The 
institution had its own pharmacy and its own bank, and a tremen* 
dous staff of physicians, surgeons, teachers, and assistants. A 
defalcation of funds had recently been investigated by a royal 
commission, but the credit of the institution had been completely 
restored. Johann Caspar went into such detail in describing the 
Santa Casa that he forgot to keep his letter within due bounds, 
but he hoped that his friend would experience the same pleasure 
in reading it as he had had in writing it. 


He was keenly aware of class distinctions and was surprised 
to find that the nobles in Venice in many instances mingled with 
the merchants and others of lower rank. He was critical of the 
possessors of wealth and power when he judged their acts or 
attitudes to be unjust or misguided, but his sympathy was not 
extended indiscriminately to the poor and ignorant if he thought 
they were partly responsible for their condition. He praised the 
peasants and working class when he found them diligent and 
productive, but he also praised the authorities in Naples for 
their extensive precautions to quell riots and insurrections. 


He was interested in the administration of justice and 
noted the lack of enforcement in some sections and arbitrary 
decisions by some of the tribunals. He expressed satisfaction 
that the inquisition never had gained a foothold in Naples, call- 
ing it an inhuman yoke and commenting that people are now 
more enlightened. Public executions could be witnessed here, 
as elsewhere in Europe. Johann Caspar spoke of one victim who 
was clubbed, stabbed, quartered, and parts of whose body were 
scattered on the streets. 


He observed that public opinion is the final arbiter in 
matters of government and that even a pope was obliged to 
rescind an edict permitting certain persons to cart away stones 
of the Colosseum for private building projects, when the people 
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protested that the ancient structure should be preserved and 
protected. He deplored the fact that the election of the new 
pope was accompanied by intrigues and corruption and he 
sympathized with the peasants of the Papal State because they 
had to sell their products subject to marketing regulations de- 
vised to perpetuate clerical privilege. He was shocked when he 
Saw an open pit or trench partly filled with a motley heap of 
bodies of dead infants near the Church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore at Naples. He became really angry when his guide ex- 
plained that the covering of the pit had been broken and had 
unfortunately not yet been repaired and that these were infants 
who had died without baptism and were therefore not entitled to 
Christian burial. 


At Loreto he saw devout worshippers moving on their knees 
around the Holy House of Nazareth. He engaged a small boy 
to make such a pilgrimage on his behalf and noticed that the 
boy got to his feet as soon as he thought himself unobserved. 
He made frequent comments on private and public morals; he 
attended carnivals and loitered in gambling and dancing halls 
where the unwary or uninformed tourist should not venture to go. 


There are touches of humor in the dairy too. In quarantine 
at Palmada, where Johann Caspar crossed the border into Italy, 
he could not eat the food provided by the custodian, and the 
latter naturally assumed that the traveller was coming down 
with the plague then prevalent in eastern Europe. Johann Caspar 
secretly tossed the food to the dog, and the custodian concluded 
that the sick man was getting well again. On leaving Venice he 
continued to wear the red beret which he had worn at the Vene- 
tian carnival. When his coach arrived at Senigallia a few miles 
down the coast, a delegation from that town mistook him for a 
cardinal whom they were momentarily expecting. That the 
Appian Way south of Rome had been properly repaired was 
obvious to the passengers in the coach because tablets along the 
way testified that repairs had been completed. Once he was sus- 
pected of being a spy when he stopped to copy an inscription 
outside a fortification near Naples, and several times he was 
amused by the furtive glances of priests or guides who must have 
judged him to be a heretic. 


The wiles and qualifications of guides come in for dis- 
cussion from time to time. An incident which occurred when 
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the party was making the descent of Mt. Vesuvius caused some 
amusement. One of the members became exhausted and could 
not proceed. One of the guides picked him up and carried him 
while six other guides busied themselves in assisting and support- 
ing their associate. Customs inspections were an annoyance, but 
the climax came at Naples, where, after a complete inspection 
at the border of the Kingdom, they were halted three times 
inside the city by as many sets of inspectors with various degrees 
of importunity and assertiveness. Johann Caspar calls them 
beasts and street robbers. 


A large part of the diary is devoted to the description of 
churches, chapels, museums, architecture, beautiful interiors, 
frescoes, domes, columns, pilasters, statuary, priceless paintings, 
astounding treasures, and objects of religious adoration. He 
saw and admired works of Phidias, Praxiteles, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and numberless other artists. The beauty and variety 
of marble columns, statuary, and ornaments intrigued him, and 
he made a descriptive catalog of 102 kinds of marble and 
alabaster. 


Ancient Rome aroused his interest most deeply. He saw 
innumerable objects of antiquity which he could not sufficiently 
examine and study. Of all the structures which he visited, St. 
Peter’s, of course, made the most profound impression upon him. 
He described his first visit as follows: 


It is truly difficult, really impossible, to record the impression I received 
at the moment when I entered the church for the first time. Aside from its 
astonishing size, there is such a pervading spirit of ornamentation and a 
profusion of splendor, that I stood for a while enraptured and overpowered, 
and I find it very difficult to give a description of it that would be at all 
satisfactory. 


As an appendix to the diary, Johann Caspar copied a series 
of love letters which he claimed to have found behind a panel 
in his hotel room at Milan. The letters contain many parallels 
to Johann Caspar’s own experiences and are dated not only 
before August 2, 1740, when he claimed to have found them, 
but are continued through the month of August and are con- 


cluded, after an interval of several months, on December 6, 
1741. 


The correspondence purports to be between a traveller from 
abroad and a charming young Italian woman whom he has 
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of marble columns, statuary, and ornaments intrigued him, and 
he made a descriptive catalog of 102 kinds of marble and 
alabaster. 


Ancient Rome aroused his interest most deeply. He saw 
innumerable objects of antiquity which he could not sufficiently 
examine and study. Of all the structures which he visited, St. 
Peter’s, of course, made the most profound impression upon him. 
He described his first visit as follows: 


It is truly difficult, really impossible, to record the impression I received 
at the moment when I entered the church for the first time. Aside from its 
astonishing size, there is such a pervading spirit of ornamentation and a 
profusion of splendor, that I stood for a while enraptured and overpowered, 
and I find it very difficult to give a description of it that would be at all 
satisfactory. 


As an appendix to the diary, Johann Caspar copied a series 
of love letters which he claimed to have found behind a panel 
in his hotel room at Milan. The letters contain many parallels 
to Johann Caspar’s own experiences and are dated not only 
before August 2, 1740, when he claimed to have found them, 
but are continued through the month of August and are con- 


cluded, after an interval of several months, on December 6, 
1741. 


The correspondence purports to be between a traveller from 
‘broad and a charming young Italian woman whom he has 
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observed through a telescope from the window of his hotel. The 
lady’s name is Maria G. Merati, and the gentleman signs anony- 
mously as N. N. The lady’s last letter is addressed to Johann 
‘ Caspar Goethe, and when Johann Caspar copied the letter into 
his diary, he added the following postscript : 


Ah, how decorous are these responses of the lady! How full of under- 
standing and spirit! The style is beautiful; all the spicy thoughts are well 
ordered; and all the expressions are in general of such forcefulness that they 
penetrate into the deepest soul of every one who reads them. 


One is tempted to regard these letters as evidence of a real 
infatuation and to assume that Johann Caspar cherished a secret 
love for this Italian lady. Be that as it may, the fact remains, 
that Johann Caspar did transcribe these delightful letters with 
tender emotion and with keen appreciation of their literary 
value. 


Biographers may, perhaps justly, continue to emphasize 
Johann Caspar Goethe’s stern, severe, and embittered personality. 
He made noteworthy sacrifices for Wolfgang and Cornelia and 
suffered many disillusionments as he grew older. No one should 
ever lose sight of his finer qualities and of the wealth and 
diversity of his interests. The positive factors of heart and mind 
evidenced in the dairy of his Italian journey form a vital part of 
the cultural heritage which he bequeathed to his talented son. 


Frank H. Reinsch 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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OTHON’S HIMNO DE LOS BOSQUES 


HEN Manuel José Othdén published his Himno de los 

bosques in 1891 he was immediately acclaimed in Mexico 
as a nature poet of remarkable stature. Here, at last, cried the 
critics, was a poet who could portray the Mexican landscape. 
Here was a man who appreciated the rugged majesty of the 
cordillera, who had penetrated the depths of tropical forests, 
who had felt and heard and thrilled to what he chose to call 
the symphony of the forest. This poet depicted the scenes around 
him—all the places he knew and loved—and he portrayed them 
with freshness and vigor. Himno de los bosques earned for Othdon 
his admission to the Mexican Academy. 


The work of Manuel José Othon had been scarcely known 
until that time, for he had led a secluded life in small and 
desolate towns in northern Mexico as a juez de primera instancia. 
His early work had consisted of youthful, romantic effusions, 
suggested largely by his own experiences and by the work of 
foreign writers he admired. But the true course of his writing 
had not yet been clearly defined. It was during those years of 
solitude and seclusion (1883-1890) that Othdn knew he must 
henceforth sing hymns of praise to nature. The preliminaries to 
Himno de los bosques merit discussion. 


Three significant influences directed the trend of Othdn’s 
writing: 1) living near the Sierra where he was constantly 
inspired by its beauty; 2) the publication of Joaquin Arcadio 
Pagaza’s Murmurios de la selva; and 3) the challenge of Manuel 
Puga y Acal to writers of nature poetry. 


Manuel from childhood had been keenly sensitive to the 
beauty of the valley in San Luis Potosi where he spent his 
youth. He was equally appreciative of the varied landscapes 
about him as he took long trips into the country and into the 
mountains. Excursions into the mountains became more and 
more frequent when he was living in Tula, Tamaulipas, in the 
very heart of the Sierra Madre. Since there was little of interest 
in town, Manuel often rode horseback high into the range and 
constantly marvelled at the mignificent views it offered. The 
deep impressions that those scenes made upon him are recorded 
in both prose and poetry. 
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By a fortunate coincidence, at this very time Joaquin 
Arcadio Pagaza published in 1887 his Murmurios de la selva.' 
It was only natural that Othdn should be deeply moved by this 
poetry which extolled Mexico’s virgin forests. His admiration 
for Pagaza’s work is known through an article he published in 
La repiblica literaria entitled “El Padre Pagaza.”* This sig- 
nificant article is not so much a study of Pagaza as it is Othdn’s 
acknowledgement of his tremendous debt to him. It is, in fact, 
a literary manifesto. 


Another publication which influenced Manuel José Othdn 
was Manuel Puga y Acal’s Los poetas mexicanos contempordneos, 
published in 1888.? This book is a series of critical studies of 
the poetry of Salvador Diaz Miron, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, 
and Juan de Dios Peza. As an illustration of Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera’s poetry, the critic chose Tristissima nox, a description 
of a night in the forest and the dawn which followed it. 


Puga y Acal says he chose Tristissima nox not because he 
considered it the best of Gutiérrez Najera’s works, but rather 
because it most clearly represented the artistic personality of the 
author. Other poems were undoubtedly more correct, more 
human, more inspired, but this particular work illustrated 
Gutiérrez Najera’s admittedly French influence. Tristissima nox, 
he says, reflects the influence of Hugo’s Contemplations. Puga 
y Acal, in his detailed criticism of the poem, stresses the fact 
that the poet had not actually experienced what he wrote about, 
and that he had not felt deeply what he described. The critic 
even quotes Manuel Gutiérrez Najera’s admission: 


El poeta debe expresar lo que piensa y lo que siente, 6 pintar lo que ha visto. 
Y en mis versos, que son puramente descriptivos, quise pintar lo que jamas he 
visto: la noche y la madrugada en la montafia: noche y madrugada observadas en 
libros, en pinturas y versos agenos, en suefios, pesadillas, pero no en la naturaleza 
misma, que es maestra suprema . . . He pasado algunas horas de la alta noche en 
pleno bosque, pero dormido en los cojines del carruaje 6 apurando 4 sorbos la 
botella de cognac en la cama del pullman.4 


Then Manuel Puga y Acal makes the significant statement 





tJoaquin Arcadio Pagaza. Murmurios de la selva, México; Imprenta de Fran- 
cisco Diaz de Leén, 1887. 

2Manuel José Othén. ‘El Padre Pagaza,”’ La republica literaria (Guadala- 
jara), Ano IV, tomo V (1889-90), pp. 538-542. 

3Manuel Puga y Acal. Los poetas mexicanos contempordneos, Ensayos 
ctiticos de Brummel, Litografia y Encuadernacion de I. Paz, México, 1888. 
4]bid., pp. 140-141. 
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that there was not in Mexico a poet who could understand, love, 
and describe nature. 


Manuel José Othon read this comment, and it struck a 
spark in his mind. Of his love for nature he was certain. Whether 
or not he could adequately describe it remained to be seen. 


Himno de los bosques was the poem Othdn wrote in 
answer to Puga y Acal’s challenge. It was first published in 
El correo de San Luis and dedicated to General Carlos Diez 
Gutiérrez, then governor of San Luis Potosi.® In the dedication 
of this poem Othon admits being influenced by the critic. But 
Himno de los bosques was also the result of those formative 
years in the country. It was the ever-present and awe-inspiring 
sierra which actually prompted Othd6n to write the poem.*® 


Himno de los bosques is a concert played by the forest 
during a day in the tropics. Here the poet has, with exceptional 
skill, reproduced the varied sounds, the movement, and the color 
of the forest from early dawn until the tolling of the Angelus at 
dusk. 


The opening lines are reminiscent of Horace and Fray 
Luis de Leon: 


En este sosegado apartamiento, 

lejos de cortesanas ambiciones. 

libre curso dejando al pensamiento, 
quiero escuchar suspiros y canciones.7 


SFull text of the dedicatoria, a letter written to the Governor by Othén, 
may be found in an article by Francisco de A. Castro, ‘‘El Himno de los bosques,” 
in El contempordneo (San Luis Potosi, Mexico), tomo XV, nim. 3027 (28 de 
noviembre de 1908). Castro does not give the date of publication of the poem, 
but it can be assumed that it was April 17, 1891, the date of the dedicatoria. 


6A footnote at the end of Othén’s prose sketch, ‘Sobre la sierra,’’ in Obras 
de Manuel José Othon, Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién Publica; 
México, 1928, vol. 11, pp. 145-151, states that it was on the particular excur- 
sion described therein that Othén began to write Himno de los bosques. There 
is question as to who wrote the footnote. However, the poet’s widow. Sra. Josefa 
Jiménez Vda. de Othdén, of San Luis Potosi, verifies the statement. She told the 
writer in July, 1944, that she had accompanied her husband on the trip, and 
that he was so moved by the sensations he experienced that day in the forest that 
he immediately began to write as they rode along on horseback. Since he had no 
other paper with him, he wrote his verses on scraps of paper in his billfold, on 
envelopes, and even on the inside of cigarette packages. 

7Himno de los bosques may be found in Manuel José Othén, Obras com- 
pletas, Edicién preparada por Jess Zavala. Editorial Nueva Espafia, S. A., 
México, 1945 (Coleccién Atenea, 18), pp. 250-259. 
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As a prelude to his concert Othdn says that the hymn of the 
forest is accompanied by the murmur of the wind, the chorus of 
birds, and the roar of the waterfall. 


j;Del gigante salterio en cada nota 
el salmo inmenso del amor palpita! 


Noises of the night fade away, and as the first tints of dawn 
appear, the lark sings its prelude to dawn. Melodies of other 
birds join the murmur of the stream and the moaning of the 
leaves. Now a golden light covers the mountain and whitens 
the houses in the distance. 


Y va creciendo el resplandor y crece 
el concierto a la vez. ya los rumores 
y los rayos de luz hinchan el viento, 
hacen temblar el éter, y parece 

que en explosién de notas y colores 
va a inundar a la tierra el firmamento. 


Suddenly, the flaming sun rises behind the mountains. Then 
from the ravines, from the lakes, from the flowers, from the 
nests—from all the tremulous singing life of the forest 


una voz poderosa se levanta 
de arpegios, y sollozos, y gemidos. 


And now the concert begins. The oxen low as they lazily make 
their way to the watering place; the bleating of goats is heard. 
A papén shrieks, partridges whisper. Even the bark of the trees 
adds its crackling sound. In the distance church bells ring out, 
and around the cross on the tower, barely visible through the 
mist, the swallows circle. 


jEs que también se alegra y alboroza 
el viejo campanario! La montafia 
con himedas caricias lo remoza; 


Macaws and magpies with their harsh voices join the concert, 
and the turtledove adds its mournful notes. The hummingbird 
darts from flower to flower, the beetle lazily drones beside the 
pool, and the dragonfly with its fragile wings ruffles the 
crystalline surface of the water. The spring at the foot of the 
cliffs trills over pebbles, and a heron preens itself to the caressing 
sound of the water. 


Now the heat has become intense, and some of the flowers 
have drooped. But the concert continues : 
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No ha callado una nota ni un ruido: 
en el espacio rojo y encendido 

se oye a los cuervos crascitar, veloces 
la atmésfera cruzando, y la montafia 
devuelve el eco de sus roncas voces. 
Las palomas zurean en el nido; 

entre las hojas de la verde cafia 

se escucha el agudisimo zumbido 
del insecto apresado por la arafia; 
las ramas secas quiébranse al ligero 
salto de las ardillas; su chasquido 

a unirse va con el golpeo bronco 
del pintado y nervioso carpintero 
que esta del arbol taladrando el tronco; 
Y las ondas armoénicas desgarra 

con desacorde son, el chirriante 
metalico estridor de la cigarra. 

Corre por la hojarasca crepitante 

la lagartija gris; zumba la mosca, 
luciendo al aire el tornasol brilliante, 
y, agitando su crétalo sonante, 

bajo el brefial la vibora se enrosca. 


Parched by the intense heat, leaves fall from the trees, 
thin bark peels off, and there is a lull—the sounds of the forest 
invite sleep. 


But high in the mountains the concert continues: 


Con los temblores del pinar sombrio 
mezcla su canto el viento, la hondonada 
su salmodia, su alegre carcajada 

las cataratas del lejano rio. 

Brota la fuente en escondida gruta 

con placido rumor y, acompasada, 

por la trémula brisa acariciada, 

la selva agita su melena hirsuta. 

Esta es la calma de los bosques: mueve 
blandamente la tarde silenciosa 

la azul, y blanca, y ondulante, y leve 
gasa que encubre su mirar de diosa. 


Suddenly the north wind unleashes its fury, and now the 
concert swells to its greatest force: 


Mas ya aquilén sus furias apareja 

y su pulmén la tempestad inflama. 
Ronco alarido y angustiosa queja 
por sus gargantas de granito deja 

la montafia escapar; maldice, clama, 
el bosque ruge y el torrente brama 
y, de las altas cimas despefiado, 
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por el espasmo tragico rompido, 
rueda el vertiginoso acantilado, 
donde han hecho las Aguilas el nido 
y su salvaje amor depositado; 

y, al mirarle por tierra destruido, 
expresi6n de su célera sombria, 
aterrador y lugubre graznido 

unen a la tremenda sinfonia. 


In the valley the swollen river carries with it huge boulders 
and uprooted trees. The hurricane whips away dense foliage, 
lashes the clffs, and its last furious roar is the peal of thunder 
which resounds over the dark, deserted landscape. 


Now evening draws near. The gushing of the spring plays 
the closing notes of this concert in the tropics, and as the last dim 
light fades from the sky the Angelus begins to ring. 


Es el supremo instante. Los ruidos 

y las quejas, los cantos y rumores 
escapados del fondo de los nidos, 

de las fuentes, ios Arboles, las flores; 
el sonrosado idilio de la aurora 

de estrofas cremesinas que el sol dora, 
la égloga de la verde pastoria, 

la oda de oro que al mediar el dia 

de purpura esplendente se colora, 

de la tarde la palida elegia 

y la balada azul, la precursora 

de la noche tristisima y sombria. . 
todo ese inmenso y continuado arpegio, 
estrofas de una lira soberana 

y versos de un divino florilegio, 

cual bandada de pajaros canora 

acude a guarecerse en la campana 

de la rustica iglesia que, lejana 

se ve, sobre las lomas, descollando. 

Y en el instante mistico en que al cielo 
el Angelus se eleva, condensando 

todas las armonias de la tierra, 

el himno de los bosques alza el vuelo 
sobre lago, colinas, valle y sierra; 

y, al par de la expresi6n que en su agonia 
la tarde eleva a la divina altura, 

del universo el coraz6n murmura 

esta inmensa oracion: j;SALVE, MARIA! 


This magnificent poem reveals a spirit that pervades the 
entire mature work of Manuel José Othon: sheer ecstasy in his 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, and deep reverence for 
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the Creator of these wonders. It was always the wilder, the 
more grandiose aspects of nature that appealed to Othon, and 
he painted vast panoramas with a heavy brush, using bold strokes 
and vivid colors. But the effectiveness of these scenes is intensi- 
fied by the delicacy and softness of tone in others. 


In addition to the use of contrast, repetition and varied 
meters, Othon has attained his effect by careful choice of exact 
words and scrupulous attention to form. His art was developed 
not without great effort, however, for he admits having spent 
three months of study on four lines of his Himno de los bosques.® 


Manuel Puga y Acal’s appeal for a nature poet had been 
superbly answered and the critic was quick to recognize Othon’s 
accomplishment. He wrote: 


Yo habia lamentado, al escribir mi critica de la artificiosa “Tristissima nox’ 
de Gutiérrez Najera, que no hubiera entre nuestros poetas uno que comprendiera 
y amara la Naturaleza, para que descubriera y cantara las bellezas que ha 
prodigado en nuestro patrio suelo; pero cuando fui a radicarme a San Luis, me 
di cuenta, después de que Othdn me leyo la parte que llevaba escrita del ‘Himno 
de los bosques’, de que él era ese poeta tan afiorado, y me apresuré a proclamarlo 
en una correspondencia que envié a un diario de esta capital . . .’’® 


Manuel José Othon was not an imitator. He insists that 
he developed a style which was entirely his own. However, there 
can be little doubt that Manuel Gutiérrez Najera’s Tristissima 
nox provided him with a model that he purposely tried to 
surpass. Jesus Zavala has pointed out certain similarities in the 
two poems: that both Tristissima nox and Himno de los bosques 
are written in hendecasyllables; that both are arranged in num- 
bered strophes of varying lengths; and that Gutiérrez Najera’s 
poem begins with nightfall and ends with a joyful cry to the 
day, while Othon begins his description with a prelude to dawn 
and ends it with a prayer at dusk.'® 


However, these similarities are offset by striking differ- 
ences in the two poems. The tone of Tristissima nox is highly 
fantastic. Gutiérrez Najera conjures up witches and evil beings, 


8In letter to Juan B. Delgado, dated Ciudad Lerdo, Durango, January 6, 
1902. Reproduced in article by Jestis Zavala, ‘‘Dieciséis cartas de Manuel José 
Oth6én,”’ in Revista de literatura mexicana, t. I, 1940, p. 272. 

®Reproduced by Jestis Zavala from El universal (1926 only date given) in 
his article ‘‘Genesis del Himno de los bosques.’’ In Revista de revistas, Afio XXVI 
num. 1379 (25 de octubre de 1936). 

10] bid. 
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and the night is rent with strident cries of panthers, hyenas, 
wolves, and leopards, as well as the moaning of human beings. 
He speaks of “lo malo y lo deforme en las sombras nocturnas,” 
of “luces infernales,” “la horrible pesadilla” about the grotesque 
antics of ghosts. And the poet adds: 


Cuando al enfermo espiritu no asaltan pueriles y fantasticos terrores basta para 
amargar nuestra vigilia el recuerdo tenaz de los dolores.11 


Only with the coming of day do these terrors disappear. In this 
poem Gutiérrez Najera gives free rein to his imagination. 


In contrast, Othdn in his Himno de los bosques pictures 
vividly and accurately what he himself has seen and heard and 
felt. The very genuineness of Othon’s appreciation for nature 
is one of his greatest assets, and a quality that distinguishes 
him from his contemporaries. The form of his Himno may have 
been suggested by Gutiérrez Najera, but his imagery is more 
reminiscent of Pagaza whose concept of nature is very close to 


Othoén’s. 


It is the opinion of José Lépez-Portillo y Rojas that: “Nada 
tan grandioso como esto se habia escrito en nuestro pais antes 
de Othon, y dificilmente habra quien se eleve después de él 4 tan 
sublimes alturas.”’"* 


Bernice Udick 


University of Colorado 


t1Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Sus mejores poesias, Editorial América, Madrid, 
n.d., p. 233. 


12José Lépez-Portillo y Rojas. Elogio de Manuel José Othén, México, 
Imprenta de Ignacio Escalante, 1907, p. 47. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE XIX CENTURY 
1830-1880 
A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This is the sEcoND annual survey of books, articles, addres- 
ses, and reviews dealing with German Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which has been compiled by members of the Re- 
search and Bibliography Committee of the German IV group 
(German Literature of the Nineteenth Century) of the Modern 
Language Association of America. Several supplementary items 
for 1946 have been added. Unless otherwise stated, all material is 
for the year 1947. As yet, complete files of European periodicals 
are unavailable. A few foreign items, however, have been noted. 
Corrections, additions, and new items will be welcomed. 


The authors wish to thank the staffs of the libraries for 
many kindnesses. 
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ANDLER, C., “‘L’oeuvre lyrique de 
Heine. Ouvrage posthume présenté ment of life, colorful personalities; 
par G. Bianquis,’’ Etudes germa- literary salons, theater, and alman- 
niques, 1946, no. 3. [Unavailable] achs flourish. It is the time of 

Karoline Pichler, von Gentz, Stif- 

ter, and Raimund. Modified roman- 

ticism stresses folk comedy, oriental 


characterized by contentment, enjoy- 


APSLER, ALFRED, Viennese Litera- 
ture in ‘“‘Biedermeier’’ and “‘Vor- 


marz.’’ Address, Philological As- studies, and literary interest in 
sociation of the Pacific Coast. America. ‘“Vormarz’’: change from 
Vienna in the last half of the 18th serenity to unrest. Mounting of 


and the first half of the 19th cen- 


tury was, next to Paris, the lead- 
ing cultural center of the continent. 
Between the Congress of 1815 and 
the Revolution of 1848 there were 
peculiar developments in cultural 
and literary life. First phase, 
“Biedermeier,”” to about 1830, was 


political tension, censorship, smug- 
gling of forbidden books, pamph- 
let literature, social satire and hid- 
den criticism in Nestroy’s plays, 
political lyrics of Lenau and Griin. 
These are the spiritual seeds of the 
revolt against absolutism and Met- 
ternich’s police state in 1848. 
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BITHELL, JETHRO (ED.), An Antho- 

logy of German Poetry, 1830-1889. 
London, England. Pp. 212. 
The lengthy introduction of over 
100 pages attempts to give ‘‘a 
clear account of the evolution of 
lyric verse in the period concerned 
and of its relations to the preceding 
and the following schools of poe- 
try."’ Thirty-seven poets are in- 
cluded beginning with Grillparzer 
and ending with E. Grisebach. 
Notes and a short bibliography are 
appended. This is a companion 
volume to the author's Anthology 
of German Poetry, 1880-1940. 


BOEGER, EDUARD, A. Stifter und 

unsere Zeit. K6ln, Germany, Pp. 110. 
Chapters on “Das sanfte Gesetz’’; 
Organischer Raum; Der Schépfer 
Mensch; Mensch und Gemeinschaft; 
Der Rechtsstaat; and Homo reli- 
giosus. 


CLoss, AUGUST, Die freien Rhythmen 

in der deutschen Lyrik. Bern, 
Switzerland. Pp. 198. 
A detailed analysis of this subject 
from many points of view, with 
a lengthy bibliography. Among 
many authors discussed are Heine: 
Nordsee (131-138); Morike: Pere- 
gtina (138-146); Scheffel: Berg- 
psalmen (146-149). 


COOGAN, DANIEL F., “Heinrich 
Heine Letter,” MDU, XXIX, 403- 
404. 

Publication, presumably the first, 
of a letter written from Heine to 
Harro Harring on March 26, 1831. 


CUNZ, DIETER (ED.), “‘Samuel Mac- 
lea: Totentanz, ein Jedermann- 
Spiel aus dem 19. Jahrhundert,” 
MDU, XXXIX, 25-53. 
Introductory remarks about the 
journalistic and literary activity of 
Maclea, a German-American pub- 
lisher and author. Maclea’s poetic 
Totentanz, of which only three 
other copies are known to exist, is 
edited for the first time since 1849. 


DEITERS, HEINRICH, “Un journal 
allemand pour la littérature étrangére 
(1836-1840),” RLC, XXI, 269- 
281. 
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A careful discussion of the publisher, 
editor, and main contributions to 
the short-lived journal, Blatter zur 
Kunde der Literatur des Auslandes, 
founded by Cotta, and edited by 
Pfizer. 


DIEM, E., G. Biichners Leben und 
Werk, Heidelberg, Germany. [n.d., 
1945-47. Unavailable] 


DOvSsKI, L. VAN, Genie und Eros. 
Bern, Switzerland, 1946. Pp. 375. 
[Unavailable] 

Refers to English, French, and 
German authors. Calls attention to 
Wagner. 


DRESCH, J., De la Révolution fran- 
caise @ la Révolution hitlérienne. 
Paris, France, 1946. [Unavailable] 
Objectively traces the transforma- 
tion of 18th-century German hu- 
manism and universalism into Pan- 
germanism. Reviewed by J.-M. 
Carré in RLC, XXI, 152-154. 


DUMMER, E. HEYSE, “‘H. Sudermann, 
A Contributor to American Cul- 
ture,” AGR, XIII, February, 26-29. 
The reception of Sudermann’s plays 
in Chicago. 


EULENBERG, HERBERT, H. Heine. 
Berlin, Germany. Pp. 95. [Un- 
available] 


FEHLAU, ULAND E., Favorite Words 
of Some Nineteenth Century German 
Writers. Address, South Central 
MLA. 

This paper was based on the as- 
sumption that the individual parts 
of a piece of art will reveal the 
creator as readily as will the whole. 
To this end, the favorite words of 
fourteen 19th century German 
writers were established, arranged 
according to parts of speech, and 
then allowed to trace the leading 
characteristics of each. It was found 
that this method, by interpreting 
the psychological reason for the 


choice of each word and part of 
speech, not only succeeded in sil- 
houetting the writer, but even threw 
some of his features into bolder 
relief than was achieved by more 
common approaches. 
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FEHR, KARL, Besinnung auf Gotthelf, 
Wege zur Erkenntnis seiner geistigen 
Gestalt. Frauenfeld, Germany, 1946. 
Pp. 118. 

Contains three lengthy chapters: 
Erzieherische Grundkrafte bei Got- 


thelf. Ein Beitrag zur Deutung 
seines Wesens; Mass und Unmass 
bei Gotthelf, dargestellt an den 


beiden Erboetter-Novellen; Gotthelf 
als Epiker und Gestalter der men- 
schlichen Gemeinschaft. 


FEJTOE, FRANCOIS, Heinrich Heine. 
Paris, France, 1946. [Unavailable] 
Translated by Mervyn Savill. Lon- 
don, England. Pp. 301. 

A biography in 43 chapters with 
bibliography, index. and 11 illus- 
trations. 

Reviewed by A. Lebois in Etudes 
germaniques, January-March, 1947; 
also in New England Review, XIV, 
419-420. 


FEUERLICHT, IGNACE, Die deutsche 

Idylle des 19. Jahrhunderts. Address, 
MLA. 
Contrary to general opinion, the 
German idyl was not superseded by 
the Dorfgeschichte in the 19th cen- 
tury. In many ways it is different 
from the Dorfgeschichte, and par- 
ticularly characterized by its idyllic 
Stimmung. Often it is biographical 
and autobiographical, frequently 
dealing with the reunion of two 
lovers. References to wars, revolu- 
tions, and historical personalities 
are found in many idyls of the 
19th century. 


FISCHER, ERNST, F. Grillparzer, Ein 
gtosser Osterretchischer Dichter. Vi- 
enna, Austria, 1946. Pp. 44. 

A popular, interestingly written 
essay. 


FUERST, NORBERT, Auch etne Genera- 
tion von 1848. Address, MLA. 
Contrast of the generation entering 
literature around 1848 (Burckhardt, 
Keller, Fontane) and the generation 
entering life around 1848 (Nietz- 
sche, Liliencron, Wildenbruch, Spit- 
teler). The latter were antipodes of 
1848, anti-liberalist, anti-progres- 
sive, anti-democratic. This genera- 
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tion of Prometheans was, before and 
above the generation of Naturalism, 
the basis of 20th-century German 
literature. 


GILLIES, ALEXANDER, ‘Germanic 
Studies in Great Britain since 1939,” 
GR, XXIII, 5-17. 

A detailed Forschungsbericht. Nine- 
teenth-century studies pp. 15-16. 


GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I., “‘Marxism, 
Freudianism, and Modern Writing,” 
Queen's Quarterly, LIV, 297-310. 
Shows the profound disillusionment 
with the Marxist aesthetic, experien- 
ced by modern writers. 


HARBER, BETH, [Source of Briga- 
doon], New York Times, Sunday, 
March 30, section 2, p.3. 
Questions the origin of Brigadoon, 
calls attention to Gerstacker’s Ger- 
melshausen, and gets author Ler- 
ner’s reply. 


HEINE, HEINRICH, Jiidisches Manifest. 
New York, N.Y. Pp. 340. 
This is a selection from Heine’s 
writings, letters, and conversations. 
It is a second edition of Hugo 
Bieber’s Confessio Judaica. 


HEINE, HEINRICH, The North Sea 
and other Poems. Translated by 
William Stirling. Drawings by Jules 
Pascin. London, England. Pp. 172. 
A bi-lingual edition containing 
poems from the following groups: 
Junge Leiden (2), Fresko-Sonette 
an Christian Sethe (9), Lyrisches 
Intermezzo (5), Die Heimkehr (5), 
Die Nordsee, Erster Zyklus (12), 
Die Nordsee, Zweiter Zyklus (10), 
Neuer Frithling und Lamentationen 


(8). 


HEINE, HEINRICH, The Rabbi of Bac- 

herach, A Fragment. Translated by 
E. B. Ashton. New York, N.Y. Pp. 
93. 
Translation (3-65), many excerpts 
from Heine’s letters on the Rabbi of 
Bacherach (69-80), facsimile of a 
two-page letter to Moses Moser, 
October 25, 1824 (72), and an 
epilogue, in abridged form, by 
Erich Loewenthal (83-93). 
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HEINE, HEINRICH, The Sea and the 

Hills. The Harz Journey and the 
North Sea. Translated by Frederic 
T. Wood. Boston, Mass., 1946. 
Pp. 133. 
Cf. MLF, XXXII, 63 for abstract 
and review. Also reviewed by Ralph 
P. Rosenberg in MLF, XXXIII 
(1948), 151-156. 


HENEL, HEINRICH, 
nand Meyer's 
XXXIX, 81-88. 
A lecture delivered before the MLA 
in 1946. Cf. MLF, XXXII, 64 for 
abstract. 


“Conrad Ferdi- 
Poetry,” MDU, 


HOERNECKE, ALMA ELLIS, “Town 
Where the Wild Goose Calls,’’ Poet 
Lore, LIII, 79. 

A free rendering of Storm’s Die 
Stadt (Am grauen Strand. . .) 


HOFFMANN, H., A. Stifter und Wien. 
Vienna, Austria, 1946. [Unavail- 
able] 


JAFFE, GERHARD, “L’Influence de 


Béranger en Allemagne,’’ RLC, 
XXI, 334-354. 
Traces the reception, translations, 


and influence of Béranger in Ger- 
many from 1822 until the mid- 
nineteenth century. 


JOBIN, ANTOINE and WILLEY, Nor- 
MAN L.., “‘Sealsfield’s Knowledge of 
French,’’ Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Let- 
ters, XXXI, 269-273. [Unavail- 
able] 


KATANN, OSKAR, Grillparzerstudien. 
2. Auflage. Vienna,’ Austria, 1946. 
[Unavailable] 


KAYSER, RUDOLF, “G. Herweghs 

Shakespeare-Auffassung,”” GQ, XX, 
231-238. 
Shows how Herwegh’s political in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare broke 
with the German romanticists’ con- 
ception of the English bard. 


KLARMANN, ADOLF D., Psychological 
Motivation in Grillparzer’s ‘‘Sap- 
pho.” Address, MLA. 

A better understanding of Grill- 
parzer can be achieved if one con- 
siders him a precursor of the modern 
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Viennese impressionism rather than 
a continuation of the classical tra- 
dition. Sappho, seen in this light, 
is a good example of modern psy- 
chological motivation whose com- 
plicated emotions lead one to be- 
lieve that her true conflict was that 
of the jilted older woman rather 
than the incompatibility of art and 
life. Her withdrawal into art and 
death is a subterfuge for her defeat 
as woman. 


KNIGHT, A. H. J., “Some Considera- 

tions Relating to G. Biichner’s 
Opinions on History and the Drama 
and to his Play Dantons Tod,” 
MLR, XLII, 70-81. 
Quotes from 4 Biichner letters, with 
reference to Dantons Tod, which 
shed light on the subject of the 
drama, of history, and of human 
character. Examines the play, the 
circumstances under which it was 
written, and the textual and editorial 
problems peculiar to it. 


KOLB, ANNETTE, Wagner und Lud- 
wig. Amsterdam, Holland. [Un- 
available] 


KOSCH, WILHELM, Deutsches Litera- 
tur-Lexikon, Biographisches und bi- 
bliographisches Handbuch. Bern, 
Switzerland. 

This is the ‘‘zweite, vollstandig neu 
bearbeitete und stark erweiterte 
Auflage.”’ “‘Lieferung 1°’ is from 
Aachen to Bagdad; “‘Lieferung 2” 
from Bagge to Bleibtreu. 

Reviewed by F. R. Whitesell in 
MDU, XXXIX, 478-479. 


KOSCH, WILHELM, Oéesterreich im 
Dichten und Denken Grillparzers. 
Nymwegen, Holland. [Unavailable] 


KRUSE, ALBERT, Die Revolution von 
1848 und die Deutsch-Amerikaner. 
Address, Die literarische Gesellschaft, 
Chicago. 


KURRELMEYER, WILLIAM, “A Note 

on O. Ludwig's Heiteretei,” MLN 
LXII, 132. 
Points out persistent misprint in 
subsequent editions derived from 
page 413 of first edition (1857) 
where ‘‘verbrannten’’ should read 
“‘verdammten.”’ 
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LASHER-SCHLITT, DOROTHY, ‘‘On Re- 


Editing the German Classics,’’ GQ, 
XX, 149-165. 

Requests that we re-edit the school 
editions of some of the German 
classics because they are out of 
date. Primarily points out the in- 
accuracies in the edition of Grill- 
parzer’s Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen by John L. Kind, New 
York, 1916. 


LUKACS, GEORG, G. Keller. 2. 


Auflage. Berlin, Germany. Pp. 136. 
An attempt to awaken and enlarge 
the international interest in Keller, 
and to define his place as one of 
the great literary men of world 
literature. Contains seven chapters: 
Zeitlage, Demokratie, Volkstiim- 
lichkeit, Resignation, Novelle, Ro- 
man, and Humanismus. 


LUKACS, GEORG, Fortschritt und Reak- 


tion in der deutschen Literatur. Ber- 
lin, Germany. Pp. 118 [Unavail- 
able] 


LUNDING, ERIK, A. Stifter. Mit einem 


Anhang iiber Kierkegaard und die 
existentielle Literaturwissenschaft. 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1946. Pp. 
163. 

Contains, in addition to an index 
and bibliography, chapters on 
Wesen, Werk, Abschluss und Aus- 
blick, and Anhang. Reviewed in 
Universitas, III, 74-76. 


Marcuse, Ludwig, ‘‘Der Hegelianer 


Friedrich Hebbel—Gegen Hegel,”’ 
MDU, XXXIX, 506-514. 

Unlike other German poets, who 
acknowledged their debt to German 
philosophers, Hebbel denied his debt 
to Hegel. He objected to having his 
attitude toward the state and the 
individual identified with that of 
Hegel, he denied his debt to Hegel’s 
aesthetics, and he wished to com- 
bat the idea that philosophy is su- 
perior to art. 


MAYER, HANS, G. Biichner und seine 


Zeit, Wiesbaden, Germany, 1946. 
Pp. 400. 

A lengthy biography consisting of 
27 chapters, preface, and epilogue. 


McEACHRAN, F., ‘‘H. Heine,’’ Con- 

temporary Review, No. 977, 290- 
296. 
A popular article, biographical in 
nature, revaluating the importance 
of Heine’s ideas for the English 
people. 


MUSTARD, HELEN MEREDITH, The 
Lyric Cycle in German Literature. 
New York, N. Y. Pp. 276. 

Cf. MLF, XXXII, 68, for abstract 
and reviews. 

Reviewed by E. Hofacker, MDU, 
XXXIX, 480; by Frederick Hiebel 
in AGR, XIV (1948), February, 
p. 36; by Lydia Baer in MLO, IX 
(1948), 373-375. 


PECHEL, RUDOLF, “‘H. Heine,”’ Auf- 
bau, Heft 7, 1946, 726-732. [Un- 
available] 


PLEASANTS, HENRY, ‘Salzburg Hears 

Danton’s Death,’”’ New York Times, 
August 7, p. 16. 
Reviews the world premiere of 
Danton’s Death, an opera by the 
Austrian composer, Gottfried von 
Einem. It is based on the play by 
Biichner, and is essentially an at- 
tack on dictatorship. 


PRIVAT, KARL, A. Stifter, Sein Leben 
in Selbstzeugnissen, Briefen und 
Berichten. Berlin, Germany, 1946. 
Pp. 440. [Unavailable] 


PURDIE, EDNA, ‘““I'wo Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Diaries and their Writers,” 
Publications of the English Goethe 
Society, XV, N.S. (1946), 21-46. 
“Grillparzer’s Tagebiicher record 
the unceasing struggle for spiritual 
existence, for self-expression and 
clarity of vision, of a self-conscious 
and sensitive modern. In Hebbel’s 
we can follow a struggle that was 
in some respects more grim. if al- 
so more active. . .”” (46) 


READ, HERBERT, ‘‘Max Stirner,”” Adel- 
phi, XXII (1946), 107-110. 
Discusses the relationship of Stir- 
ner to Marx and others. 


REICHERT, HERBERT W., “A Com- 
parison of the Philosophies of Schil- 
ler and Keller,’ MDU, XXXIX, 
170-177. 
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The difference in the philosophies 
“‘was not 19th century realism ver- 
sus 18th century idealism, but 
Herderian Pantheism versus Kan- 
tian Idealism.’’ Keller did not 
necessarily misunderstand Schiller, 
but instead he believed that he and 
Schiller were striving for the same 
ideals. A common element was an 
intense interest in moral freedom. 


RINTELEN, FRITZ MARTIN, Gottfried 
Keller, Sanger und Vorkémpfer 
der Fretheit. Berlin, Germany. [Un- 
available] 


ROESSLER, ARTHUR, Der unbekannte 
Stifter. Vienna, Austria, 1946. Pp. 
32. 


Contains ‘‘A. Stifter als Maler,’’ 
“Der unbekannte A. _ Stifter,” 
“Linzer Donaulande Nr. 1313,” 
and 16 Abbildungen by A. Stifter. 


ROSE, ERNST, “The Poetry of T. 
Fontane,”” GQ, XX, 42-45. 
Stresses the significance of Fon- 
tane’s achievement as poet: “He can 
claim an important place in Ger- 
man impressionistic literature.” 


ROSTEUTSCHER, J. H. W., Die Wie- 
derkunft des Dionysus, Der natur- 
mystische Irrationalismus in Deut- 
schland. Bern, Switzerland. Pp. 
266. [Unavailable] 


Wagner is among the many authors 
treated. 


Reviewed by Gustav Miiller in Der 
Bund, December 23, 1947; by 
Robert T. Clark in MLN, LXIII 
(1948), 559-560. 


SCHROEDER, ADOLF E., “‘New Sources 

of C. Sealsfield,”” JEGP, XLVI, 
70-74. 
Points out the source value for 
Sealsfield of C. C. Robin’s Voy- 
ages dans I’intérieur de la Louisiane 
(1807); J. Morse’s Narrative of 
a Tour Performed in the Summer 
of 1820; and T. L. McKenney’s 
Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 
etc. (1827). 


SCHULZ-BEHREND, GEORGE, Immen- 
see und kein Ende. Address, South 
Central MLA. 

With some twenty separate editions 


since 1892, Immensee has probably 
been the most widely used modern 
language textbook in the United 
States. It is still very popular. Its 
appeal to the teacher rests on its 
convenient length, assumed easiness 
of vocabulary and style, the charm 
of the story, and on tradition. But 
the vocabulary is not easy and not 
limited enough for use in a modern 
conversation course. The charm is 
there, but its appeal to our college 
students, especially to the veterans, 
is wearing thin. Its motivation is 
regarded as insufficient and it is be- 
ginning to show its age. While stu- 
dents in Novelle courses may still 
enjoy Immensee, its place in begin- 
ning language instruction might 
well be taken by something just as 
good (or better) but more modern. 


STEIN, JACK M., “The Influence of 
Schopenhauer on Wagner's Concept 
of the Gesamtkunstwerk,”’ GR, 
XXII, 92-105. 


“The aim of this article is to ex- 
amine a neglected phase of Wagner 
research, the influence exerted by 
Schopenhauer on Wagner's theory 
of the Gesamtkunstwerk.”’ 


STEINHAUER, HARRY, Eros and 

Psyche: A. Nietzschean Theme in 
Anglo-American Literature. Address, 
MLA. 
The pagan attitude to sex, as for- 
mulated by Heine and Nietzsche, 
was traced in the work of D. H. 
Lawrence and E. O'Neill. Lawrence’s 
Weltanschauung agrees with Nietz- 
sche’s at every point; O'Neill 
touches Nietzsche only in his op- 
position to Puritan condemnation 
of sex. Special attention was paid 
to the motif that Christianity, by 
outlawing sex, had degraded it into 
something vicious, sinful, and cor- 
rupt. 


STEVENS, HENRY H., A Dream is Life: 
Dramatic Phantasy in Four Acts. 
Yarmouth Port, Mass., 1946. Pp. 
128. 


Translation of Grillparzer’s Der 
Traum ein Leben. 
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STRICH, FRITZ, Der Dichter und die 
Zeit. Bern, Switzerland, Pp. 394. 
Takes up, among other authors, 
Heine, Stifter, and Wagner. 
Reviewed in Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
December 12, 1947; also in Der 


Bund, December 12, 1947. 
STRIEDIECK, WERNER P., “Wolfgang 
Kirchback and the Jiingstdeut- 


schen,”’ GR, XXII, 42-54. 
Kirchback was never a naturalist, 
but he was a poetic realist. This 
fact resulted in differences of opin- 
ion and brought on disputations 
which cast light on the attitudes 
and theories of those associated in 
the movement. References to Heyse, 
Keller, and Ludwig. 


SUARES, A., “Pour un portrait de H. 


Heine,” Fontaine, April, 1946. 
[Unavailable] 
TABAK, ISRAEL, ‘‘Heine and Good 
Will,’ Congress Weekly, XIV, 


Number 19, September 12, 11-13. 
Heine’s attitude toward apostates 
and apostasy. 


VAN ABBE, DEREK, ‘‘Some Notes on 
Cultural Relations between France 
and Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century,” MLQ, VIII, 217-227. 
Contrasts the triumph of commer- 
cial, individualistic, and _ scientific 
spirit, characteristic of the middle 
classes, in 19th century French life 
with the practical failure and in- 


tellectual achievement of the Ger- 
man middle classes; traces the in- 
fluence of Hegel, Schopenhauer, 


Nietzsche, and Wagner in France. 


VANCSA, KURT, Franz Grillparzer. 
Vienna, Austria, 1946. Pp. 35. 
[Unavailable] 


VOLLMER CLEMENT, ‘“‘Heine’s Con- 
servatism,”’ South. Atlantic Quar- 
terly, XLV (1946), 339-349. 
“‘Heine’s decline of faith in liberal 
and democratic government was 
motivated by a steady decrease in 
his respect for the character, integ- 
rity, and ability of the masses of 
the people. Thus although 


Heine was a genuine liberal, he 
was liberal only in an emotional 
sense.” 
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WATERHOUSE, GILBERT, <A _ Short 
History of German Literature. Sec- 
ond edition. London, England. Pp. 
147. [Unavailable] 


WEISS-ROSMARIN, TRUDE, ‘‘H. Heine: 


the Jew,’ Jewish Spectator, XII, 
May, 8-12. 
A popular article showing that 


Heine always regarded himself as 
a Jew, and that his baptism was 
merely a gesture of compliance. 


WESTRA, PIER, G. Biichner dans ses 


tapports avec les contemporains. 
Voorburg, Holland; Paris, France, 
1946. Pp. 197. 


A doctoral thesis, submitted to the 
University of Paris, consisting of 
four lengthy chapters. I: Biichner 
et la poijitique; II: Biichner et l'art; 
III: Les idées philosophiques, mor- 
ales et religieuses de G. Biichner; 
IV: G. Bichner et T. Gautier. 
Notes and a lengthy bibliography 
of over 200 items are included. 


WINTERSTEIN, ALFRED, A. Stifter, 
Persénlichkeit und Werk. Eine 
tiefenpsychologische Studie. Vien- 
na, Austria, 1946. Pp. 367. 

A lengthy, detailed analysis in 14 
chapters of the personality and the 
work of Stifter from the point of 
view of a ‘‘Tiefenpsychologen.”’ 
Contains bibliography and index. 


WRIGHT, JAMES DIXON, Hebbel’s 
“Herodes’’: Bulwark of Pagan 
Rome Against Christianity. Address, 
South Atlantic MLA. 

In Herodes und Mariamne Hebbel 
depicts Herod as having entered with 
Rome into an alliance under which, 
in return for the regular delivery 
of tribute, Rome supports his occu- 
pancy of the Judean throne and 
allows him complete social and 
political license. Herod’s use of 
this license identifies him as cham- 
pioning unconsciously ‘‘egoism,”’ as 
the established pre-Christian world- 
view, against ‘‘altruism,’’ the Chris- 
tian world-view, that is rising in 


opposition. His championship of 
the former includes his uncon- 
scious defense of Rome against 
Christianity which, as _ history 
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shows, is to undo Rome in its 
contemporary form. In this de- 
fense, an attempt to have the in- 
fant Christ killed, Herod becomes 
the bulwark of pagan Rome against 
Christianity. 


YATES, DOUGLAS, Franz Grillparzer, 
A Critical Biography. Volume I, 
Oxford, England. Pp. 188. 

Cf. MLF, XXXII, 75 for abstract. 
Reviewed by D. Lasher-Schlitt in 
GR. XXIII, 60-62. 


ZUCKER, A. E., ‘““The Centennial of 

tke Forty-Eighters,"”’ AGR, XIV, 
December, 22-24. 
Calls attention to the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation centennial 
volume on the 48’ers. The contri- 
butors and their contributions are 
noted. On page 23 there is a re- 
production of the original appeal 
sent out from Mainz, March 5, 
1848, to all citizens devoted to 
liberty and freedom. 


This is the First survey of Research in Progress. The 
sources for this compliation are primarily the bibliographies in 
the RLC and “Research in Progress,” PMLA (XLIII), 1948, 


Supplement, Part II. 


ALEXANDER, F. J. A., ““The Change 
from Personal and Humanistic 
Ideals to Social and Political Ideals 
as Reflected in the German Bildungs- 
roman, 1790-1860.” 


BABAD, SULAMITH, ‘“‘Keller’s Der 
griine Heinrich and Goethe’s Wil- 
helm Meister.” 


BAER, G. F. A., ““The Novels of 
Storm.”’ 


BEDE, JEAN-ALBERT, “1848 in 
Europe, with Particular Attention 
To France.” 


BEERBAUM, ALFRED W., “Life and 
Works of Leopold Schefer, 1784- 
1862: A Re-Evaluation.”’ 


BERGENTHAL, HUGO, “Studies on 
Karl Beck and Jungdeutschland.”’ 


BURNS, SISTER M. VINCENTIA,” The 
Function of Wagner's Theory of 
the Union of the Arts in the Devel- 


opment of the American Theatre. 
1905-28.” 


CHISHOLM, CORNING, ‘“‘Nature in the 
Writings of Stifter.” 


COCKBAINE, SHEILA, “A Sociological 
study of Gutzkow.”’ 


COENEN. FREDERIC E., “Death in 
Storm's Novellen.’’ 


COLDITZ, CARL, “A Biography of W. 
Menzel.’’ ‘“‘An Index of Menzel’s 
Literaturblatt.”’ 


DAHLHAUS, FRITZ, ‘“‘Morike und 
Goethe.”’ 


DETERMAN, FRAU, “‘Grabbes Aschen- 
brédel.’”’ 


DRAKE, PATRICIA, ‘“The Biedermeier 
Element in Grillparzer.’’ 


DZIEGIECKA, ZOFIA, “‘Zwei moderne 
Frauengestalten aus der deutschen 
Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.”” 


EBEL, BARTEL EDWARD, ‘““The Comi- 
cal Elements in the Dramas of F. 
Raimund.” 


ELSHOFF, J., “Das Problem der Lei- 
denschaft bei Grillparzer.”’ 


ESSER, ROBERT H., ““The Shakespeare 
Studies by Otto Ludwig.” 


FIRTH, JENNY, ““The Poetic Drama 
of Goethe and Grillparzer: A Criti- 
cal Comparison.” 


SOTTLOB, FRL., “‘Erlebnis und Schick- 
sal in Fontanes Gesellschafts-Ro- 
manen.”’ 


GOTTWALD, PAUL, “Das Motiv der 
Einsamkeit bei Stifter.’’ 


GRAF, OTTO G., “‘Heine and the Muse 
of Music.” 
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HANSEN, JOHN A., JR., “Samuel But- 
ler, Renan, and Strauss.”’ 


GRUENTER, R., Prosastil.”’ 


HELLER, E., ‘““T. Mann and His Atti- 


tude to the Main Currents of 
Thought in 19th Century Ger- 
many.” 


HOANG THI HUA, MISS, ‘““Madame de 
Staél et Henri Heine.”’ 


JACKSON, H. SHELDON, “Stifter and 


the Austrian Novelle.’”’ 


JACOBS, M., ““A Study of Ludwig's 
Views on the Drama.”’ 


JANSEN, J., ‘‘Scheffels Verhaltnis zur 
Natur und zum Tier.” 


JESSEN, MYRA, ‘Proverb and Sen- 
tentia in Grillparzer’s Dramas.” 


JOAD, DENISE, ‘“The Imagery in the 
Work of Hebbel.’ 


JOLLES, CHARLOTTE, ‘“Theodor Fon- 
tane in England.” 


KIRSCHBAUM, GISELA, ‘Die Darstel- 
lung des Seelischen in der Dichtung 
Morikes.”’ 


KLEIN, JOHANNES, ‘“‘Geschichte der 
deutschen Novelle seit Goethe.”’ 


KOBER-MERZBACH, MARGARET E., 


‘Deutscher Frauenroman des 19. 
Jahrhunderts.” 
LANG, RENEE, “Le Roi Candaule 


(Gide) and Gyges Ring (Hebbel) .”” 


LEEK, D. M., 
Portrayal.” 


‘‘Ludwig’s Character 


LENZ, WILHELM, “Die Sprache Biich- 
ners.”’ 


LIEDKE, O. K., “‘Repudiation of the 
Bourgeois in German Literature 
(19th and 20th Century).” 


LIGACZ, RYSZARD, “Das 19. Jahr- 
hundert und das Altertum.”’ 


LINN, ROLF N., ‘‘Fontane’s Prussia and 
Prussians.”’ 


LIPTZIN, SOL, ‘Heine and the English 
Legend, 1828-1948.” 
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MANNERS, AMY, ““The Development of 
Storm’s Portrayal of Women Char- 
acters.”’ 


MARCUSE, LUDWIG, ‘“Wagner und das 
deutsche Volk.” 


MENNIE, DUNCAN, “Struwwelpeter in 
English. (H. Hoffman).”’ 


MEYER, HEINRICH, ‘Melchior Meyr.”’ 


MOLICKA, MARIA, “Meyers Stil und 
Sprache im Hinblick auf sein 
Zeitalter.”’ 
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MANN’S DR. FAUSTUS AND A PASSAGE FROM HEINE 


Sy A letter to Thomas Mann, published in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, Arnold Schonberg has loudly protested (and 
insisted) that he is the original model for Mann’s newest hero, 
Adrian Leverkihn. It may not be clear through all the fumes 
whether the musician means to argue more convincingly for or 
against the association. Mann’s letter of reply is one of quiet dig- 
nity, sincere concern and respect. It bespeaks most clearly the 
personal stature of its author. Mann acknowledges his debt to 
Schonberg for the theory of the twelve tone scale, repeating the 
acknowledgment printed in the English translation of Dr. Fau- 
stus. But he reassures Schonberg that he bears no personal resem- 
blance to the Faustian hero of the novel. Instead he points to the 
figure of Nietzsche and refers to direct quotations taken from 
documents concerning Nietzsche’s illness. Further, he suggests 
the intimate relation between author and hero of Dr. Faustus. So 
we have his word for it that he, for one, does not object to being 
seen in Leverktthn’s company. 


Other prototypes, such as Gustav Mahler or Hugo Wolf, have 
suggested themselves to readers of the novel. Still another may 
be recalled by readers of Heine. The parallel occurs toward the 
end of the Florentinische Ndachte I in one of those masterful pas- 
sages that reminds us anew of Heine’s virtuosity. The narrator 
speaks of Paganini, first describing his demoniacal appearance 
in terms of the Faust legend, for as all the world knows “he has 
sold himself body and soul to the devil in order to become the 
best violinist.” There follows then a description of Paganini’s first 
concert in Hamburg, or rather a portrayal of the images and 
visions conjured up by his music. The first piece tells of seduction 
climaxed in horror; the second of the terrors of the Last Judg- 
ment, of infernal laughter, despair and madness; the third rises 
to a transcendent music of the spheres. 


The episode is brief, not more than eight pages; Heine’s 
treatment mingles the comic and the serious in typical fashion. 
Yet the sequence of themes parallels Dr. Faustus in such a way 
that readers may find themselves curious enough to search the 
text more closely. Paganini is described as an “eerie, bizarre 
apparition.” The narrator speaks of his “fabulous” features “. . . 
die mehr dem schweflichten Schattenreich als der sonnigen 
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Lebenswelt zu gehoren scheinen.” He recalls encountering the 
musician on the street: 


Er trug einen dunkelgrauen Oberrock, der ihm bis zu den Fiissen reichte, 
wodurch seine Gestalt sehr hoch zu sein schien. Das lange schwarze Haar fiel in 
verzerrten Locken auf seine Schulter herab und bildete wie einen dunklen Rahmen 
um das blasse, leichenartige Gesicht, worauf Kummer, Genie und Holle ihre 
unverwiistlichen Zeichen eingegraben hatten. 


Dancing along at his side was the pleasantly plump figure of his 
rosy-faced, comically prosaic famulus “. . . unausstehlich freund- 
lich nach allen Seiten hingriissend, mitunter aber voll besorglicher 
Scheu nach der ditisteren Gestalt hinaufschielend, die ihm ernst 
und nachdenklich zur Seite wandelte.” One thought of F. A. 
Retzsch’s picture of Faust and Wagner before the Leipzig gate. 
But though Paganini would often cast down a glance full of 
ironic contempt at his companion, he could not be rid of him. 
A bloody contract binds him to this servant, who is none other 
than Satan himself in disguise. For while orchestra conductor at 
Lucca, Paganini had fallen in love with a “theater princess” and 
on discovering that she betrayed him, had stabbed her to death. 
Condemned to penal servitude, he had sold himself to the devil 
in return for freedom and success as the greatest of violinists. 


The narrator speaks of Paganini’s appearance on the con- 
cert stage with a shudder. The dark figure seemed to have ascend- 
ed from the realm of shades. His weirdly cut costume of black, 
the spectral pallor of his face, the terrible woodenness of his 
obeisance awakened haunting questions: “Is this the pleading 
look of one mortally ill, or does the mockery of sly greed lurk be- 
hind it? Is that a live man in the clutches of death who, like a 
dying matador, must delight the public of the arena with his 
death throes? Or is that a dead man, arisen from the grave, a 
vampire with a violin. . .?” 


Paganini’s first piece summons images of a love duet between 
the musician and his mistress. Voluptuous, melting tones of in- 
toxication mix with light coquettish notes that are like the gay, 
flirtatious play of butterflies in the golden sunlight. But a spider 
can bring such amorous butterflies to sudden and tragic destruc- 
tion. Does the young girl sense her impending doom? Suddenly 
the music breaks, shrill cries of horror and violent death bring 
its climax and close. 


The second piece alludes to Paganini’s legendary perform- 
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ance of the air for the G-string. It is a memorable fresco of images 
that Heine now paints, and precisely here the reader’s mind is 
most held by the thought of Dr. Faustus and its music. To men- 
tion the Apocalypsis cum figuris in connection with these para- 
graphs cannot be misleading. The contrast between the dimensions 
of Mann’s prodigious creation and of Heine’s slight, episodic por- 
trayal is obvious. Yet the similar use of apocalyptic imagery is 
worth noting, if only to add to our awareness of the apocalyptic 
vision in the literary development of the Faust legend. The first 
of Heine’s scenes paints the terrors of the Last Judgement. One 
portion should be quoted at length: 


. ein meckerndes Beifall-Lachen akkompagnierte dann die Tone, die 
immer schmerzlicher und blutender aus der Violine hervorquollen. Das waren 
Tone gleich dem Gesang der gefallenen Engel, die mit den Toéchtern der Erde 
gebuhlt hatten und, aus dem Reiche der Seligen verwiesen, mit schamgliihenden 
Gesichtern in die Unterwelt hinabstiegen. Das waren Tone, in deren bodenloser 
Untiefe weder Trost noch Hoffnung glimmte . . . Zuweilen, wenn die melo- 
dischen Qualnisse dieses Spiels das obligate Bockslachen hineinmeckerte, erblickte 
ich auch im Hintergrunde eine Menge kleiner Weibsbilder, die boshaft lustig mit 
den hisslichen Kopfen nickten und mit den gekreuzten Fingern in neckender 
Schadenfreude ihre Riibchen schabten. Aus der Violine drangen alsdann Angstlaute 
und ein entsetzliches Seufzen und Schluchzen, wie man es noch nie gehért auf 
Erden, und wie man es vielleicht nie wieder auf Erden héren wird, es seie denn 
im Thale Josaphat, wenn die kolossalen Posaunen des Gcrichts erklingen und die 
nackten Leichen aus ihren Grabern hervorkriechen und ihres Schicksals harren. 


Heine’s second scene reminds us little of Dr. Faustus; it por- 
trays a mad Prospero conjuring the elements to violent storm, un- 
loosing horrible sea-monsters in a frenzy of madness and despair. 
The final piece of music, a sort of heavenly chorale, a harmony 
of the spheres, touches upon themes of redemption and reconcilia- 
tion and is closer in spirit to the end of Goethe’s Faust than to 
Mann’s novel. 


It is most probable that Mann has read the Florentinische 
Ndchte at one time or another. Whether or not the episode of 
Paganini contributed to the conception of Dr. Faustus is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. More important is the evidence the above ma- 
terial gives, illustrating that the Faust legend is instinct with such 
a theme and that its appearance in Mann’s novel is by no means 
simply a private or artifical construction of the author’s. 


Joan Merrick 


Columbia University 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR WHAT ?* 


rfp of foreign languages should realize that there is a 
trend toward decreasing the amount of foreign language 
instruction required for entrance to college. Whereas, ten years 
ago, colleges required for entrance three years of a foreign 
language, they now normally require only two, and some actually 
require none. 


At the same time, there is a trend to reduce the amount of 
foreign language instruction required for graduation in Amerti- 
can colleges. In the better colleges, beginners are required to 
study a language for two years. In many, however, only one 
year is required, and there is an increasing number of colleges 
where no foreign language is required for graduation. 


These two trends are effecting a critical situation in the 
teaching of foreign languages in the schools of the country. 
The amount of language instruction offered in both secondary 
schools and colleges is steadily decreasing. More and more, 
students are beginning their foreign language in college where 
they have time to take only the minimum amount prescribed. 
Consequently, college language departments are now devoting 
about three fourths of their time to doing the work which was 
formerly done in secondary schools. Only one of six students 
now takes an upperclass course in the language departments of 
colleges. Worst of all, foreign language instruction has declined 
in both secondary schools and colleges to the point where its 
place in the educational scheme is being seriously questioned. 
Administrators, planners of curricula, our colleagues in the 
humanities are repeatedly asking: “Foreign Languages for 
What?” It would seem that the moment has come when the 
foreign language teacher must justify his subject. The answers 
hitherto proffered—that foreign language study has a dis- 
ciplinary value, or a cultural value, or a pay-off value—while 
true enough, are not sufficiently explicit. It can be argued with 
equal force that other subjects also have these values. 


*Dr. Ira O. Wade, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages and 
Literatures of Princeton University, was Visiting Professor of French during the 
summer session at the University of California. He gave an informal talk at the 
summer meeting of Alpha Mu Gamma which your editors found so striking 
that they requested him to afford the readers of the Forum a digest of his re- 
marks. 
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The following statement of the objectives of foreign lan- 
guage teaching is herewith submitted as an attempt at 
justification : 


Our first duty is a University service duty. We instruct 
students in using a foreign language in all the ways language 
can be used: thinking, feeling, affirming, creating. We do this 
because we are convinced that to talk (write, read) a foreign 
language is to put onesself in another frame of reference and 
to secure a greater intellectual elasticity. A man who can 
think (write, read) in two languages has more chance of being 
liberally educated than a man who can think (write, read) only 
in his own language. He has, in effect, added a new dimension 
to his thought and his apprehension of our increasingly complex 
world. That, in essence, is what we mean when we give a man 
a “reading knowledge” in a foreign language. It is not the 
capacity to thumb out indifferently well the translation of a 
paragraph, it is the capacity “to understand” what is being said. 


While this capacity is being achieved as well as possible 
within a time limit, we assume an additional duty. It is not suf- 
ficient to teach a student how to think (read, write) in a 
foreign language. We have to give him the peculiarly signifi- 
cant thoughts and feelings which have occurred in that foreign 
language. In other words, we develop not only his ability to 
think “like a foreigner,” we demonstrate to him that this sort 
of foreign thinking (foreign to him) has produced thoughts 
eminently significant to him. In short, we add a new perspective 
to his own American perspective. That, in essence, is what we 
mean when we talk of teaching the student a foreign “culture.” 


There are two confusions which occur concerning the na- 
ture of those thoughts and feelings which constitute a “culture.” 
It is sometimes assumed that they can be distilled and extracted 
from the complex pattern of the “culture” and that they retain 
just as much significance for the student when so abstracted. We 
do not think so. A teacher who has not lived these thoughts in 
the pattern of “culture” in which they existed and in the form 
of expression in which they were cast is incompetent to give 
full meaning to these thoughts. We have that competence, and 
within the framework of a liberal education it is our duty to 
impart that meaning. 


There is a second confusion. It is assumed often that 
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separate thoughts of a foreign culture have also discrete values: | 
some people (e.g. Millett in the December, 1948, AAUP 
Bulletin) deem that one thought has a “philosophical” value; a 
second thought, a “religious” value; a third thought, an “‘aesthe- 
tic’ value. From this assumption it is concluded that one section 
of a liberal college should be entrusted with the “philosophical’’ 
thoughts, another with the “religious” thoughts and that we 
should be entrusted with the “aesthetic” thoughts. We accept 
neither this assumption nor this conclusion. We believe that the 
ultimate value of all thoughts in a foreign culture is human. We 
are men, we are instructing men. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to be as fully and as freely a man as possible and to make his 
students as full and as free as possible. With all the material at 
his disposal the foreign language teacher is making his con- 
tribution to a liberally educated man. 


For it should be emphasized that our enterprise is inti- 
mately connected with that of all studies which aim to liberally 
educate a man. Our subject is in the fullest sense of the word 
a humanity. Without undue quibbling let us admit that the 
liberally educated man is one who thinks and feels with grace 
and who is competent to comprehend, evaluate, and transmit the 
expressed thoughts and feelings of others. He admits no horizon 
save the purely human horizon of the limits of human intelli- 
gence. Obviously, to that man, the ability for linguistic ex- 
pression is essential and the urge to extend the confines of his 
world is a vital need. He is free only because he can give ex- 
pression to his freedom. 


Ira O. Wade 





Princeton University 
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Che Workbench 


In this issue of the Forum the ‘‘Workbench’’ brings its readers several 
pedagogical reports of particular interest to teachers engaged in elementary and 
intermediate courses. The editors will welcome further contributions of this 
sort: accounts of specific teaching programs, descriptions of specific techniques, 
reports on experiments: in short, any sort of long note or brief article that will 
interest our subscribers and contribute to the practice of our profession. 


The material of this issue has been contributed by Meyer Krakowski, Los 
Angeles City College; Oreste F. Pucciani, University of California, Los Angeles; 
John T. Reid, University of California, Los Angeles. Contributors are identi- 
fied by initials. 


Report on the Cleveland Plan 


Four over thirty years Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, has been conducting a unique experiment in foreign lan- 
guage teaching. With the retirement of Dr. de Sauzé this summer, language 
teachers throughout the country are extending their hearty congratulations to 
him and are expressing their concern over the future of the Cleveland Plan. 
Though Dr. de Sauzé’s successor has not been named at the time of this writing, 
the Cleveland Board of Education has given assurance that the plan will continue. 


The outstanding feature of the Cleveland Plan is a multiple-approach 
method insisting on the four aims simultaneously (reading, writing, speaking, 
understanding), geared to a tempo sufficiently slow to permit single emphasis 
in teaching and thorough student assimilation. Instruction is conducted from the 
beginning entirely in the foreign language. The use of English is prohibited even 
for grammatical explanations. Every effort is made to encourage the student 
to lead a portion of his life in the foreign language which he is studying. Home 
assignments are always by way of review. The student is never asked to 
prepare completely new material independently for the first time. Exceptions 
to this rule occur, of course, on the more advanced levels. 


New material is brought to the student by the teacher, who introduces 
the subject according to a certain established sequence. The first contact with 
new material is oral. By imitation the student assimilates the principle (gram- 
mar, vocabulary, etc.) through direct aural-oral participation. The visual aspect 
of the work comes next. After the student has grown familiar with the 
material under study, original sentences, composed with the aid of the teacher, 
are written on the board. This step allows for the rational process of analysis 
through which, inductively, the student arrives at the formulation of some 
general principle. New material is never given in such great quantity as to 
prove confusing. The emphasis is always on quality rather than quantity. In 
the beginning, and according to age, the procedure is very slow. Carefully trained 
teachers, however, prevent the necessary repetition from becoming mere 
routine. Nothing is more foreign to the Cleveland Plan than the drill-master’s 
point of view. Every resource is used to make material fresh. From a psycholo- 
gical point of view, Dr. de Sauzé proceeds on the conviction that the familiar 
is more interesting than the unfamiliar, that successful achievement will 
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stimulate interest far more effectively than any specially conceived techniques. 
The student must be kept active during the class kour; he must have several 
chances to recite. Ideally, the situation which the student meets in the class- 
room should stimulate him to seek expression in terms of the foreign language. 
The most ‘‘natural’ feature of the Cleveland Plan is this challenge. The class- 


room is a life situation in which teacher and class strive for mutual communi- 
cation. 


Oral methods traditionally neglect grammar. It is the error of such 
methods to posit an artifically natural situation: since one learns one’s mother 
tongue without the aid of formal grammar, one must somehow duplicate this 
experience in the study of a foreign language. Of course, the situation cannot be 
duplicated. However young, the student is still too old ever to acquire in the 
schoolroom a second mother tongue. Conditions must be made to prevail which 
will meet the terms of a slowly maturing mind already fixed in the linguistic 
pattern which will henceforth make any other language foreign to him. The 
Cleveland Plan makes use of grammar to supply this need. 


Grammar is taught from the beginning as a natural and not as an artificial 
phenomenon. The student is not required to learn verbatim lists of paradigms 
and declensions. He is given forms functionally as they are required and en- 
couraged to discover inductively the rationality of their operation. Grammar is 
an important feature of the Cleveland Plan; it accounts for at least half the 
time spent in the study of the language. But it is never allowed to become an 
end in itself. It remains what it should be: an indispensable tool. Mastery is 
the goal. Grammar is presented from the beginning, after the first two weeks 
of the course. The philosophy of the Cleveland Plan is that one never stops 
learning grammar as long as one continues to study a language. Certainly it 
is not to be exhausted within the space of two short years or even an entire 
high school course. Unlike other oral methods, the Cleveland Plan functions 
on the basis of this sound grammatical foundation. 


Language teachers often overlook the value of grammar as a vehicle of 
communication and oral practice in conversation. The formulation of gram- 
matical principles into coherent sentences is an excellent exercise in articulation. 
It presents the advantage of offering the student a coherent and complete 
universe, limited in scope. It is a constantly recurring subject of conversation, 
and it is by mastery in some such limited domain that the student eventually 
attains fluency, rather than through the study of scattered vocabularies com- 
piled in encyclopedic fashion. The consistency of grammar allows the essential 
dynamics of the language to become apparent and, finally, completely familiar. 


Reading according to the Cleveland Plan is, during the first two years, 
always intensive. Assignments are rarely over a single page, thoroughly digested 
and assimilated. A page of reading is nearly inexhaustible in supplying subjects 
of conversation, expressions to be practised, words to be learned. By this in- 
tensive process the student comes to be familiar with the basic usage, the 
incontrovertible patterns of the language he is studying. The approximate 
quality of the traditional reading assignment is avoided. Reading is never 
assigned for translation. Translation into English is considered detrimental to 
thé development of a true sense of foreign language. On the other hand, an 
assignment is prepared and covered in class with great thoroughness. Frequent 
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paraphrasing, questions and answers, bring out the difficulties and require the 
student to seek expression in terms of the foreign language. 


Vocabulary is built progressively and scientifically. High frequency words 
are introduced first, chosen from the standpoint of conversation rather than 
reading. Words are grouped around familiar topics: the home, school, the 
street, the store, etc. The aim is to create within the student a fund of words 
which he will possess at his active command. There is no attempt to give him 
a vast body of recognition words which are easily acquired in the more advan- 
ced stages of study. The advanced student, who already possesses a firm active 
command of the language, can increase his vocabulary indefinitely through 
independent effort. No body of words, however, will give him this command 
if it has not been painstakingly acquired through careful study. 


Written exercises include all the traditional ones except translation into 
English. This is strictly avoided, proscribed. Translation into French is con- 
trolled. A dozen sentences for such translation follow each lesson. They are 
assigned only when the teacher feels sure that the student has acquired sufficient 
mastery of a given lesson to be aided and not hindered by them. Translation, 
to be effective, should be easy. Laborious translation from vocabularies and 
dictionaries tends to reinforce the pattern of English, not that of the foreign 
language. Students fall into the inattentive frame of mind of one who deciphers 
only. Such work can only produce boredom and mechanical activity easily dis- 
missed from the mind. 


An important feature of writing in the Cleveland Plan is the constant 
board work. After forming a coherent sentence, the student, or some other 
student, writes it on the board. Such an exercise reinforces his original effort, 
sharpens the attention of the class. It is the teacher’s problem to see that such 
sentences are never left uncorrected. 


The success of the Cleveland Plan has been outstanding. Widely ad- 
ministered tests indicate that Dr. de Sauzé’s contentions are valid. Cleveland 
students indisputably speak with greater fluency than the student trained in 
the traditional course. But they read better as well. They possess greater 
rapidity and sureness. This is because they have learned to read without learning 
first to translate, a process that is not to be confused with reading, that hinders 
it. The Cleveland student is permitted from the beginning to think in French. 
He is encouraged to form in his mind thought patterns that are essentially 
French, that possess direct and immediate meaning for him. Thus, to a small 
degree from the beginning, he reads a book in French, Spanish, or German as 
if it were written in his own language. By simultaneous control of the four 
aims, he is at no point obliged to start over. He does not discover at some 
point that he can read without speaking or speak without reading. He is saved 
the discouragement of many students who, after two or three years of language 
study, discover that their proficiency is limited to a single aspect of use. 


An excellent organization has aided Dr. de Sauzé in his research. As 
Director of Foreign Languages in the Cleveland public schools, he has been 
able to supervise and guide the efforts of a carefully chosen staff. As Professor 
of French at Cleveland College and in the Graduate School of Western Reserve 
University, he has been able to follow up the results of his work and direct 
teachers in their preparation. The Demonstration School of Foreign Languages 
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sponsored by the university during the summer session has brought together 
in a vast laboratory all the elements of the Cleveland Plan. Here, for a small 
tuition, students of all levels are able to pursue their studies in French, German, 
Spanish, Latin, Italian, Portuguese. Teachers enrolled in Dr. de Sauzé’s Methods 
Course are able to visit classes that range from kindergarten through high 
school. Problems are discussed as they occur. Simultaneously work is offered 
at the university level as well. 


Objections to the Cleveland Plan are few. Those who have witnessed 
it in operation are convinced of its value and effectiveness. Time is the diffi- 
culty. Does it not have the faults of its qualities, visitors ask. Is it not too 


thorough, too intensive? Is it practical in the general system of American 
education? 


On this score Dr. de Sauzé defends the Cleveland Plan both as idealist 
and realist. He does not conceal the fact that languages are difficult and cannot 
be mastered overnight. Like music, like any branch of science or the arts, 
they require concentration, study, and prolonged effort. But this is the nature of 
study and not peculiar to languages alone. Languages have their value and that 
value is enhanced, not destroyed, by thorough mastery. Indeed, dissatisfaction 
with language work is most often expressed by students because it has not been 
thorough and demanding enough. Time? As an idealist, Dr. de Sauzé would 
say that the demands of time should not oblige conscientious workmen to 
sacrifice quality. As a realist, he would claim for the Cleveland Plan as rapid 
results as any other method can claim. It is not so much a matter of time as of 
timing. A slow tempo in the beginning is compensated in the later stages by a 
greater efficiency. Within a two-year limit, it is possible for the Cleveland 
student to meet standard requirements as they exist throughout the country and 
to have something more besides. 


The Cleveland Plan has attracted attention throughout the United States 
and in Europe. It is understandable that language teachers in general as well as 
his former students should regret Dr. de Sauzé’s retirement and express their 
sincere appreciation for his work. He is to be congratulated not only for 
his outstanding achievements in his field, but for having anticipated by many 
years the most modern trends in foreign language teaching. 


O.F.P. 


Realia and the Study of Foreign Cultures 


After some twenty years of teaching Spanish, I have arrived at the some- 
what discouraging conclusion that a good deal of our eager and laborious use 
of realia has little valid relation to our avowed aims in teaching the language. 
We glibly claim that the displaying of Mexican serapes, exhibits of Peruvian 
pottery, the singing of La Cucaracha, or instruction in dancing the jarabe 
tapatio are excellent ways of imparting “‘cultural values’’ to our students. But 
in our more honest moments I think that we must confess that these activities 
are too often only a desperate means of engaging the student’s lagging attention 
and that they leave no truly educative impression on him. 


It seems to me that the trouble lies, not in the use of realia in itself, but 
in our failure to realize and utilize the excellent possibilities of such cultural 
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materials. Ideally, they should serve a far more noble purpose than mere pic- 
turesque curiosities. If a teacher is informed concerning his subject matter, each 
serape or piece of Puebla talavera pottery becomes an instructional symbol 
of the development of a culture and, in Latin America especially, a sample of the 
merging of cultures, a beautiful illustration of the processes of ‘‘acculturation.”’ 
As the anthropologists use the term, acculturation means the absorption by one 
culture of the traits and customs of another. Thus defined, acculturation lies 
very near the heart of an understanding of contemporary Latin American 
civilization—one of the important goals we usually set for the study of 
Spanish. 


With such thoughts in mind, I set the students in my course in Methods 
of Teaching Spanish to work on individual term projects which would consist 
of a thorough study of some article of realia from the standpoint of its illus- 
trative value in presenting the process of acculturation to high school students 
of Spanish. While I attempted to explain the anthropological significance of 
the fancy term we were using, none of us could pretend to be a professional in 
that extremely important, although somewhat recondite, field of study. In 
spite of our status as amateurs, I believe that many of the student-teachers 
“‘got the idea’” and were able to produce some exceptionally interesting studies 
which I hope they can put to practical use in their teaching. 


Because I believe that many of the readers of the Forum may be concerned 
with the problem of realia as outlined above, we are including in the ‘“Work- 
bench” one of the best of the term projects, a study of a Peruvian dance, the 
marinera, as an illustration of the blending of cultures. Although it cannot be 
considered a perfect and scholarly study of the topic, it may serve as an exem- 
plary incentive to similar attempts. Helen Safstrom, a student in the Methods 
Course in the Fall of 1948, is the author of the following paper. 


i 8 


THE MARINERA: A STUDY IN ACCULTURATION 


The marinera has become the national dance of Peru. In essence it repre- 
sents the courtship of man and woman. Its poetry is at once sad and gay, its 
music melancholy and laughing. If we follow the influences which have made 
this dance, we will find ourselves in the Inca civilization, in Spain overrun by 
the Moors, and in Africa before its people knew what slavery meant. For the 
contributions of these peoples make the marinera. 


The origin of the marinera—also called the zamacueca, mozamala, cueca, 
chilena—is obscure. The opinion of the folkorist, Sra. Rose de Morales! is 
that the marinera like the tondero and the resbalosa had its origin in the popu- 
lar Spanish dances which, when seen by the mestizos and negros of Peru, were 
imitated by them. They were thus modified and impregnated with their racial 
characteristics. In the resbalosa this process is quite evident, for many of the 
verses are direct adaptations of melodies and verses completely Spanish, trans- 
formed chiefly by a new syncopated and lively rhythm which suggests the in- 





‘La marinera’” in Otto Mayer-Serra, Musica y musicos de Latinomérica 
(México, 1948), pp. 765-772. 
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fluence of the negro. But the Spanish element is not so obvious to others who 
have studied the marinera, and Dr. Abraham Arias Larreta suggests that while 
the verses that accompany the dance may be of Spanish origin, the dance-form 
itself is of African origin. And, indeed, the marinera is quite distinct from the 
better-known Spanish dances. 


The Peruvian marinera has a great resemblance to the Chilean cueca, which 
is quite understandable, considering their origins. History stepped in and radi- 
cally separated them. Before the War of the Pacific (1879-1883) the 
zambacueca or zamacueca was known in Peru as the chilena. During the war, 
in 1880, a group of Peruvian patriots decided to change its name to marinera 
in memory of the valiant stand of the Peruvian sailors (marineros) in the un- 
fortunate war and because its gay and even movements suggested the graceful 
swaying of a ship. Chilena to marinera was more than a change in name; the 
spirit of the dance, due to the differences between Peru and Chile, also changed. 
Luis Alberto Sanchez in Vida y Pasién de la Cultura en América gives a very 
personal interpretation of this spiritual change. 


Cuando la cueca pas6 al Peri eran tiempos de solaridad hispanoamericana 
recién nacida. E] Peri tenia la kashua incaica. baile de relaciones, isdcrono. 
mondlogo y monétono, y monotonamente enloquecido a ratos a la hora del 
huayno. A la alegria mestiza no le bastaba el huayno alocado, tristemente 
alocado, y opt6 por la cueca. Se llamo la chilena. Cuando vino la guerra y el 
Pert’ fué derrotado, el orgullo patrio sin poder desterrar aquella expresion 
coreografica a la que habia impregnado el pueblo con su propio sentido, cambid 
el nombre, y naciéd la marinera de mi tierra . . .2 


The marinera is danced by a couple, but the orchestra, consisting possibly 
of two guitars, a cajén, and perhaps a flute, as well as the spectators, with their 
“*: Ahora es cuando! jEntrele la china! ; Asi vamos!"’, are an integral part of the 
dance. Usually the verses are sung between the several parts of the dance. While 
the first ten or fifteen measures are played, man and woman stand apart facing 
one another, measuring the strength of the adversary. Then they advance to 
the center of the circle formed by the spectators, gracefully and slowly. Both 
carry scarves and manipulate them skillfully. At the center the final struggle 
takes place, there is an accentuation of hip movements and. changing of places, 
and at last the man triumphs, his scarf raised. After the first and second parts 
of the dance comes the fuga, a series of rapid dance steps in the center of the 
circle. Such a description is most inadequate, for words cannot describe the spirit 
of the dance itself. Luis Alberto Sanchez gives an interpretation, however, that 
helps to understand this dance: 


Marinera de mi tierra, desde este punto del destierro, veo la marinera repique- 
teadora y fervosa. Avanza un zambo quimboso, pafiuelo en alto, juntando las 
rodillas y resbalando los pies, en busca de la hembra que avanza también, 
erguida, para quebrarse al punto, y rebajar cuello y cabeza, en un rubor subito 
y calculado. El pafiuelo se baja. Ya no es la bandera flameante y orgullosa que 
ondea en el mastil de la cueca, ahora es el ala claudicante de un amador 
romantico y quichua. El! mulato quiere erguirse y despreciar pero la sangre 
quichua le recita melancolicas endechas y le abaja el pafiuelo y le trunca el 
orgullo, y pone en el asedio ternuras de elegia. Ella, entretanto, avanza, 
ondulando cadera, resbalando pies. Se iniciara el repiqueteo cuando, perdidas 





2Santiago de Chile, 1935, p. 86. 
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las distancias, cadera se roza con cadera, y se hurta, y se crispa, y los sexos se 
acercan, mientras el pafuelo—ahora si—se alza, jactancioso con cocoroco de 
gallo vencedor. La marinera peruana es asi. Mientras Ja cueca chilena denuncia 
facilidad de vida, unfania de triunfador, la marinera peruana delata un ven- 


cimiento sobrevenido y mal tolerado pero tolerado al fin. Alegria que se 
quiebra con un sollozo . . .3 


This is the marinera. And if we want to understand how such a dance 
came to be, we will have to consider the music and dance of the Indians, of the 
Spaniards, and of the Negroes. 


The celebrations of the Inca civilization were always accompanied by 
music, dance, and poetry in that happy combination common to all folk art. 
The musicians were called taguiycamayas and could skillfully play instruments 
similar to flutes, bells, and tambours. The dances were restrained, balanced, 
dignified. The songs, in verses of five to seven syllables usually free of rhyme, 
expressed themes of love and death, of mourning and separation. 


Mando a mi corazon 
que no ame 

y el pobrecito responde 
que no puede. 


The quena, a flute, was wonderfully adapted to express the longings of the 
Quechua soul. Its origin is surrounded with legends, some created by the Span- 
iards; but the guena was an instrument known previous to the Conquest.4 


The yaravi was a form of song which existed in Inca times. The name 
supposedly comes from the poets, haravecs, whose mission is was to compose 
love songs just as the amautas composed the war songs. At least as known to 
the Spaniards, the yaravi was a love song. Here is one: 


jAy! qué lejos me Ileva el destino, 
a un lugar donde nadie me espera, 
donde nadie sepa que yo muera, 

donde nadie por mi Ilorara! 


Estos ojos llorar no sabian 

y el llorar les parecia locura 

pero hoy lloran la triste amargura 
de una sola y ardiente pasién. 


Bajaré silencioso a la tumba 

a embargar mi perdido sosiego, 
desde ahora, mi vida, te ruego 
que a lo menos te acuerdes de mi.5 


The yaravi, influenced by the mestizo, became the triste and from this came the 
vidala; these forms have spread towards Colombia in the north and Argentine 
in the south. 


This suggests the coming of the Spaniards and their influence on the In- 
dian music. It was chiefly the music of Andalusia that came to the New World. 





3] bid. 
4Ernesto Morales, Estudios incatcos (Buenos Aires, 1929) p. 92. 
SFrom the collection of Dr. A. Arias Larreta. 
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The conquistador could not forget his songs and dances for, as Havelock Ellis 
says: ‘Dancing is something more than an amusement in Spain. It is part of 
that solemn ritual which enters into the whole life of the people. It expresses 
their very spirit.’"6 Spanish music and dance was rich in its sources. Roman 
and Byzantine liturgy received new life with the coming of the gypsies, who 
brought their songs and dances with them. Spanish music was given more of 
an oriental character with the conquest by the Moors. All these influences pro- 
duced the cante jondo with its extraordinary expressive power and its strange 
tonality which cannot be transcribed in our musical system. Its chromaticism 
and use of intervals of less than a half-tone, its short melody line, suggest even 
Japanese music at times. 


This music, generally known as the cante flamenco, and the dances which 
it accompanied, came to the New World together with the guitar. There it 
met the music of the Indians and something happened to both. In his Historia 
de la musica latinoamericana, Rolando Garcia says: 


En el primer caso, la lentitud y la tristeza de la aborigen chocé con el ritmo 
mas animado y alegre de la espafiola y de la conjuncion de ambas surgidé la 
canci6n mestiza llamada “‘chola,”’ “‘criolla,’’ etc; en el ultimo, a pesar de la 
desaparicién del elemento autdctono, la musica espafola hubo de modificarse 
por la sola accién del ambiente y por la idiosincracia misma de nuevo tipo 
étnico que iba surgiendo con el cruzamiento de las razas.7 


It is fascinating to speculate on how the fusion began, and we can only speculate. 
Carlos Raygada gives us the following ‘‘visién del choque de sensaciones’’ pro- 
duced at the moment of the Conquest: 


El conquistador no podia apreciar la musica india al primero. Por eso en 
momentos de nostalgia y en fiestas canta su misma musica y su cromatismo va 
penetrando en la musica india. Asi el indio tiene que cantar sus himnos oculto 
y sigue cultivando su musica pero con ‘mayor elasticidad mental’ . . . que le 
permita la asimilaci6n de giros desconocidos y mas y mas complejos ritmos. 
Inversamente el espafiol debid de saturarse pronto de ese exotismo melddico 
tan original.8 


It is usually said that the Spanish influence upon the Indian music chiefly 
took the form of chromaticism acting upon the pentatonic scale of the Indians, 
a scale similar to the Chinese and other Oriental scales. But the Indians knew 
a chromatic scale before the coming of the Spaniards, just as they had a kind 
of stringed instrument which the guitar replaced to varying degrees. The ming- 
ling of the two types of music was very subtle, and today a huayno and other 
forms originally Indian do not appear to be European at all. But in the regions 
not entirely Indian, the mingling is obvious; the Spaniards’ chief contribution, 
rather than chromaticism, is probably the language, the verses; even when they 
are translations from Quechua, they have become a part of the Indian music. 
Naturally the Spaniards themselves did not effect this change; the mestizos, the 
cholos have continued creating the language and have put their own stamp on it. 


But still a third and most important influence is found in the music of Peru 





6Cited in Carl Van Vechten, The Music of Spain (New York, 1918), p .43. 


7Rolando Garcia et al., Historia de la musica latinomericana, (Buenos Aires, 
1938), p. 17. 
8In Otter Mayer-Serra, op. cit., p. 804. 
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today. The Spaniards had slaves brought from Africa, after the pleas of Las 
Casas brought more considerate treatment for the Indians. They came to Lima 
and to the coastal regions. Intermarriage with Indians produced the zambo. 
They brought gaiety to the music and rhythm to the dance. Although not many 
in number and usually settling in the Coast regions, the Negro produced a 
truly amazing effect on music and the dance. 


A summary of these roots of Peruvian music is offered by Rolando Garcia: 
El Pert ofrece al respecto una diferenciaci6n bien marcada de las tres raices 
formativas del acervo musical. En el primer término cabe distinguir el 
elemento netamente incaico que como ya expresamos, se mantuvo puro 
en lo mas intricado de la sierra. La fusién de este estilo con el espafiol, 
ocurrida en el resto del pais, did lugar al tipo mestizo o criollo . . . Por 
ultimo y en la regién de la costa, el elemento cholo recibid un considerable 
sporte negro, originando el tipo zambo . . . En cuanto al estilo zambo, 
constituye indudablemente el de mayor preponderancia en el forklore ameri- 
cano, pues es dificil hallar el mestizaje puro indo-hispano sin haber sido 
influenciado por el negro.9 


One of the best examples of this is the marinera. 


A further note on this dance: It is interesting that in Peru itself, the 
marinera has acquired quite distinct characteristics according to the region in 
which it is found. This is especally true of the marinera of the Sierra and of 
the Costa, and serves to demonstrate quite definitely the different influences 
which compose the dance and the way in which they are fused. This difference 
is the subject of an essay by Abraham and Felipe Arias Larreta, ‘‘Marineras y 
Serranitas,’’"10 and is described in the following way: 


Contraponiéndose a la marinera de pura quimba y contoneo, en la que el 
juego de caderas adquiere singularisima pero maxima importancia, la Sierra 
libertena, como la cajamarquina y parte de la piurana. presenta un baile de 
coreografia mas discreta, de ejecucién mas limpia y de mas pausado ritmo. 


The execution itself differs, too, and while the marinera in the Coast is usually 
composed of two marineras, the marinera of the Sierra always includes two 
matineras and also a serranita or chica. This latter is interesting in that it is 
essentially a form of the huayno but a huayno which has undergone a transfor- 
mation ‘‘de musica aligerada de melancolia, como si se hubiera diluido la tristeza 
indigena en el bafio mestizo que le did la regién.’’11 This effect of the mestizo 
upon the Indian is, of course, a phenomenon upon which much of the future 
of “Indian America’ is based, and the outcome is almost more hopeful than 
the original clash of the two cultures, for this is a blending and not just the 
imposition of one culture on another. 


It is fitting, then, that the marinera should be the national dance of Peru, 
for it points to the influences that have formed that nation, and its variations 
show the process of that fusion and blending. The dance form itself is probably 
of Negro origin, but in the more Indian regions it loses some of its characteris- 
tics and becomes “‘mas discreta . . . limpia.’”’ The music is probably Indian in 
its origin; many of the instruments used are clearly Indian; but the mestizo 





9Op. cit., p. 30. 
10In Folklore nor-peruano (Trujillo, Peru), 1946. 
11] bid. 
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spirit has cleared away some of the melancholy and has made it gayer. Finally, 
the verses are in Spanish, but no longer the Spanish of Spain, for Indian themes 
and mestizo and zambo influences have made it Peruvian. 


We have spoken of the marinera as a symbol of the forces that have formed 
modern Peru. It must not be thought, however, that these influences are as 
blended in the society as they are in the dance. There is another factor, the 
Chinese, which has made itself felt especially on the Coast. A look at the social 
structure reveals a small group of families which think of themselves as the 
direct descendants of Colonial nobility. The middle class, workers and farmers 
are cholos (Indian and Spanish), mulatos (Negro and Spanish), injertos (Asiatic 
characteristics), and zambos (Negro and Indian); more often than not, these 
groups are blended with each other. Lima is the center of the “‘white’’ aristo- 
cracy. The negroes and the groups they have influenced have largely remained 
in the valleys and cities of the Coast. The Sierra is chola, especially in the North; 
towards the South the Quechua influence is still strong. In the mountains farthest 
back are the pure Indians, such as the Aymara of the Altiplano. A group quite 
apart is formed by the savage tribes of the Amazon jungle. 


The percentage of these groups is more or less this: 82% mestizos (cholos 
and Indians); 10% whites; .5% Asiatic; 4.5% savage tribes; 3% negroes and 
their affiliated groups. But in spite of the present situation, in which a small 
but powerful minority governs for its own interests, there are signs that it may 
not always be so. From the blending of races will emerge a mestizo made up of 
all influences. Here, in conclusion, is the picture of what may result, drawn 


by Abraham Arias Larreta in ‘“‘Las expresiones del mestizaje en el mapa racial 
peruano”’: 


. . . Los diferentes afluentes raciales que funcionan en el proceso de nuestro 
mestizaje estan en plena fusién. Este proceso tiene dos direcciones principales; 
hacia los grupos cholos y hacia los grupos mulatos, con escenario en Sierra 
y Costa respectivamente. El porvenir nos dira de la persistencia de estas dos 
bandas étnicas, paralelas, como las bandas geograficas donde viven, o del 
acercamiento y fusi6n de ambos elementos para conformar un nuevo ejemplar 
humano en el Pert del porvenir.12 


This is the way the marinera could lead to a study of Peruvian culture. 
The project would occupy a semester’s work of a high school Spanish class. 
Limited by practical considerations, probably not more than a class period a 
week could be devoted to this study. If Spanish were used as much as possible, 
possibly more time to it could be given. It all starts with a record of a marinera. 
This suggests a problem-question set by the teacher or very possibly asked by 
the students: Why is the marinera like it is? What are the influences that have 
made it? The answer would bring out the three principle sources which in turn 
might suggest other questions: 1) Indian. What Indians? What were they like? 
What are they like today? 2) Spanish. How did the Spanish influence come 
about? 3) Negro. Why did the Negroes come to Peru? These questions would 
suggest a study of geography and history. Wherever possible, students could 
make these studies into individual or committee reports, for then there would 
be a sense that the class is learning together. With a background provided, a 
return could be made to the music itself. Then this question arises: How are 





12In his Radiografia de la literatura peruana (Trujillo, Peru, 1947), p. 51. 
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these three influences different from each other? The answer might involve play- 
ing examples of the cante flamenco, an Indian huayno, and African music. It 
may be thought that to derive interpretations from music is too difficult for 
high-school students. I do not think it is; on the contrary, they could give 
quite adequate answers to these problems: 1) What does the marinera tell us 
about Peruvians? 2) Why is the Indian so sad? 3) Why is Negro music gayer? 
And then, because comparison is an excellent method in learning and drawing 
conclusions, the next question might well be: How is the marinera different 
from other Latin-American dances? The answer would involve playing Mexican 
music, as an example of Spanish-Indian mixture. and Cuban, as as example of 
Spanish-Negro. (The question might even come up: Why is there so little In- 
dian influence in Cuba?) 


And lastly it would be good to include a comparison of the forces that 
have made our music, so that the students may be made aware of the blending 
of folk-cultures in our society, too. 1) What are the influences upon our 
music? 2) Why haven't Indian and Negro influences affected our music in the 
same way? ‘Throughout the course of study different examples of marineras 
would be given to the students and, so that they can have something tangible to 
hold to, the project would ostensibly be on the culture of Peru. But the real 
value would lie in their being able to perceive the mixing of cultures in Peru 
and in Latin America and in Anglo-America. A summary might well take the 
form of a program centered about the marinera (someone might even learn to 
dance it), including student participation through the presentation of reports, 
songs, maps, and pictures. 
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Current Books of Value to Teachers of French 


The Miracle of France, by André Maurois. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1948. 477 pp. $5. An excellent general history of France in the light of broader 
currents of European civilization. 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Vol. III, 1937- 
42, by Algernon Coleman and Robert H. Fife. Kings Crown Press, 1949. 549 
pp. $5.50. A general bibliography of interest to all modern language teachers. 


Memoirs of a Secret Agent of Free France, by Gilbert Renault-Roulier. 
Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. New York: Whittlesey House, 1948. An 
interesting account of the second World War in France, the underground move- 
ment, with many personal narratives. 


France, Published by the Cofba Franco-Allied Goodwill Committee, 1947. 
214 pp. A pamphlet containing many illustrations and statistics on contem- 
porary France. It may be obtained free of charge for student distribution by ap- 
plying to the French Cultural Services, French Embassy, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Existentialism, by J. P. Sartre. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Translated by Bernard Frechtman. This is Sartre’s popular defense of Existen- 
tialism written in non-technical language, readily available to the layman. 


What is Existentialism? by William Barrett. New York: Partisan Review, 
PR Series No. 2, 1947. 63 pp. An excellent general treatment of Existentialism 
valuable for historical background. 


Dreadful Freedom, by Marjorie Grene. University of Chicago Press, 1948. 


A severe and scholarly criticism of Existentialism from the philosopher's point 
of view. 


Existentialism: A Theory of Man, by Ralph Harper. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. 163 pp. A good general treatment of the subject. 


Literary Origins of Surrealism, by Anna Balakian. New York: Kings Crown 
Press, 1947. 159 pp. An excellent book for the general history of the movement. 


O. F. P. 


Current Books of Value to Teachers of Spanish 


South America Rediscovered, by Tom Bard Jones. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1949. 285 pp. $4.00. This is an interesting anthology of 
selections from writers who visited South America 1810-1870—Humboldt, 
Darwin, et al. The commentator is a well-known specialist in Latin American 
geography. 


The Fall of the Spanish American Empire, by Salvador de Madariaga. New 
York: Macmillian, 1949. 443 pp. $5.00. This is a sequel to the Rise of the 
Spanish American Empire, published last year. Its original and personal ideas 
are not obscured by technical jargon, and the distinguished author's defense of 
Spanish colonial policy is still plausible, even though debatable. 


Rural Life in Argentina, by Carl C. Taylor. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1948. It is refreshing to find a thoroughly objective study of 
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an important and little-known field, which is set forth in readable language. 
The family, the home, community customs, the facts of rural economics— 
there is good material on all of this without ax-grinding conclusions. 


New World Literature, by Arturo Torres Rioseco. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1949. 242 pp. It is difficult to believe that this veteran narra- 
tor of Spanish-American literary history should have something new to say. But 
these challenging essays are proof that he does. They deal with a great range of 
subjects, from Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz to the poetry of Nicolas Guillén. 


Bolivar and the Independence of Spanish America, by J. B. Trend. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. 287 pp. $2.00. In spite of its stodgy title, this is a 
splendid account based on recent documentation and written in attractive and 
simple style. 


Rural Mexico, by N. L. Whelton. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 671 pp. $10.00. This is a large, expensive, and detailed volume written 
by a professional sociologist, but it has a good deal of valuable material for the 
teacher of Spanish who is interested in Mexico’s most vital national problems. 
The school library should have it. 


J. T. R. 
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News and Notes 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 








French Department 


Enrollments in French have risen above 1,700 with the chief gain over 
last year at the beginning level and at that of the first major courses. 


Promising students are being encouraged to use an auxiliary program of 
audio-visual work which is being initiated under the guidance of Dr. Oreste F. 
Pucciani. 


A four semester course in French for reading is being experimentally begun 
this year under the direction of Dr. Harry O. Williams. The classes are limited 
to students who have had no contact with French. They are expected to com- 
plete the sequence, which satisfies the requirement of sixteen units in a foreign 
language. 


German Department 


Dr. Frank H. Reinsch attended the Bicentennial Goethe Conference at 
Aspen, Colorado, in July. 


Mr. Harry B. Partridge, of Cornell University, is a new member of the 
German staff. 


Dr. Rolf Linn of Santa Barbara College, presented a paper at the Modern 
Language Association at Stanford entitled, ‘‘French Traits in Fontane.”’ 


Dr. William Mulloy was elected Chairman for 1949-50 of the Goethe sec- 
tion of the Modern Language Association. 


Dr. Carl Hagge was elected Chairman for 1949-50 of the Franco-German 
Literary Relations section of the Modern Language Association. 


Dr. Eli Sobel is Secretary-Treasurer of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, which incorporates the Western Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Membership dues, including M.L.A., $7.30, may be 
mailed to him at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Gustave O. Arlt is Literary Director for the California Centennial 
Celebration. He is preparing lectures and exhibits on early California authors 
which are to be available in all parts of the state. 


Dr. Wayland Hand is Editor of the Journal of American Folklore. He will 
be glad to receive articles suited for publication in this field. 


Italian Department 


Italian, formerly a part of the Spanish Department, is now a separate de- 
partment. 


The members of the newly-formed department are Dr. Charles Speroni. 
Chairman; Dr. Carlo Golino, Dr. Pier-Maria Pasinetti and Dr. Rina Ciancaglini. 
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Dr. Golino is teaching a new course on Italian Civilization, and Dr. Pasinetti, 
one on world literature. 


Dr. Speroni spent the spring and summer of 1949 doing research in Italy. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


German Department 


Dr. Ludwig Marcuse returned September 11th from a three-months’ tour 
of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and France, during which he gave some 
twenty lectures and radio addresses in Germany on various ‘‘philosophers of 
happiness’ (the subject of his latest book to be published soon in Berlin). Be- 
sides surveying the present state of literature and writers in Germany, where he 
renewed contact after an absence of ten years with many journalists, dramatists, 
publishers, and poets of his acquaintance, he also wrote several articles on current 
affairs which were published during his stay in Europe. 


Dr. Harold von Hofe, Chairman, read a paper entitled ‘‘American-German 
Sympathy and Antipathy, 1815-1936’ before the Comparative Literature 
Group on Anglo-German Literary Relations during the September meeting of 
the Modern Language Association of America at Stanford University. Dr. von 
Hofe was elected Secretary of this group for the coming year. 


As its contribution to the world-wide bicentennial celebration of the birth 
of Goethe, the Department presented Faust in the original version (the Urfaust) 
for three performances, September 22, 23, and 24, in Bovard Auditorium on 
the U. S. C. campus. The production, in German, was directed by Walter 
Wicclair; the sets were especially designed by Rolf Jacoby; the cast was headed 
by Norbert Schiller in the role of Faust. The part of Mephistopheles was taken 
by Walter Wicclair, while tke other roles were likewise played by professional 
actors with experience on the stage in Germany. Dr. Harold von Hofe was in 
charge of arrangements for the production on behalf of the Department of Ger- 
man. Mayor Fletcher Bowron served as Honorary Chairman of the Sponsoring 
Committee. 


During the summer session 1949, the Department presented a course in 
“Lyric Poetry from Liliencron to Rilke’’ conducted by Dr. Thomas Moody 
Campbell, formerly Chairman of the German Department and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Northwestern University, and former President of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Dr. Campbell served during the 
summer as Visiting Professor of German. 


A program of linguistics courses has been introduced this year by the De- 
partment for the benefit of graduate students in the Departments of French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, German, and English. Taught by Dr. John T. 
Waterman, these courses include ‘‘General Linquistics’’ (offered currently and 
next spring) and “Introduction to Comparative Indo-European Linguistics’ 
(to be offered during the spring semester 1950). 


Spanish Department 


Dr. and Mrs. Heras returned from their trip, during whick they spent 
two months, partly in Ciudad Real, and partly in Madrid. They also spent one 
week in England and ten days in Paris. 
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Dr. Benton, Dr. Bolinger and Dr. Morinigo attended the annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of America at Stanford, September 6-8. 
Dr. Morinigo read a paper at one of the meetings on ‘‘Defusion de los indigenis- 
mos Americanos en el espafiol.’’ 


Mr. Joseph Silverman and Mr. Louis Murillo were granted scholarships 
by the Del Amo Foundation of Los Angeles, which made it possible for them 
to travel in Spain during the summer of 1949. Mr. Murillo is now studying 
for the Ph. D. at Harvard University, and Mr. Silverman is continuing kis 
studies for the Ph. D. at the University of Southern California. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 


Immaculate Heart College has bought Soundscriber electronic recording 
equipment, which will permit the rapid and comparatively inexpensive develop- 
ment of a foreign language library of durable plastic records. The records will 
provide a wider conversational basis and vocabularies which can be easily inte- 
grated with that of the texts used in various courses. 


Tkis is just a part of the College’s foreign language policy, that is further 
crystallized in a new requirement: every lower division student must spend at 
least an hour weekly in the Foreign Language Department's laboratory. Here 
she may hear a recorded repetition of some lesson undertaken during the week: 
use the Linguaphone records to supplement classwork; or may record her own 
voice to check her progress. 


It is hoped that greater flexibility and efficiency will be achieved, for the 
class period is aimed at group interests, while the laboratory provides for indi- 
vidual differences. 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


The foreign language department of Mount St. Mary’s College opened 
its scholastic year with a marked increase in class enrollment. 


To make its presence felt immediately among the new students, the Inter- 
national Club held an informal tea to which all language students were invited. 
Plans were made for the semester's activities, which included a Spanish film, a 
trip to the Huntington Library, a formal French dinner, and a program of 
choral readings by the various classes. 


The Alpha Epsilon chapter of Pi Delta Phi, whick was organized in May. 
1949, is looking forward to the initiation of several new members. The charter 
members are now rehearshing ‘“‘Les Femmes parlent trop’’ which will be given 
soon for all the French classes. 


To deepen the students’ appreciation of foreign life and culture, lectures 
are frequently given on the campus. The girls are endeavoring to develop a 
fluency in their adopted tongue and enjoy the weekly informal luncheons held 
in the resident students’ dining room where Spanish is spoken on Monday, 
French on Wednesday, and German on Friday. 


Plans are now in progress for the organization of a chapter of Sigma 
Delta Pi, national Spanish honor society. 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


A new course in Beginning Greek was offered this semester in response 
to the needs of a number of prospective students of the ministry. 


Enrollment in Elementary Russian has shown a continuous growth during 
the four years it has been offered. There are now 18 students in the beginning 
class. 


Dr. Austin E. Fife, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, presented 
a paper before the regional meeting of the American Folklore Society (held in 
conjunction with the Stanford meetings of the M.L.A.) on “The Repertoires of 
a Few Western Folk Singers and Some Implications.’’ He is also serving on the 
Folk Song Committee of the Popular Literature Section of the M.L.A., which 
is now preparing a comprehensive report on the status of folk music studies in 
the United States, which will be published in the Southern Folklore Quarterly 
early next year. 


There is a significant increase in the number of foreign students at Occi- 
dental and of Occidental students who are continuing their studies in foreign 
universities. Occidental has received an exchange student from the University of 
Cairo, Egypt, and a scholarship student from Nigeria, Africa. There are also 
on the Occidental campus this term, students from France, China, Germany, and 
England. Meanwhile, Occidental students are currently enrolled in universities in 
Egypt, Mexico, and France. 


Appointments to the Language Department faculty not previously report- 
ed include Mr. Max Treuscorff, special appointment in French; Mr. Andre 
Kalpaschnikoff, special appointment in Russian and history; and Dr. A. Arias- 
Laretta of Peru, special appointment in Spanish. 


Miss Betty Dawson, Occidental senior, has just returned from a summer 
in Spain, where she went as a student and tourist on a scholarship from the 
Del Amo Foundation. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


Dr. James F. Marshall, who has been teaching at the University of Ari- 
zona, is the new Professor of French at Whittier College. He has his Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Illinois. 


Each spring Whittier College holds a carnival. For several years the Span- 
ish classes have had a booth where they dispensed tacos. The booth has twice 
received a silver cup for having taken in the most money. It cleared over a hun- 
dred dollars this year. The money was sent, as usual, to a California-reared 
Mexican boy who is teaching in a rural school in the State of Hidalgo, Mexico. 
The school is five hours’ walk from a highway. The young teacher has made 
an outstanding contribution to his school and the community. The money sent 
from Whittier has largely paid for two aluminum roofs, one for the school itself 
and one for the “‘craft house.” 


CHAFFEY COLLEGE 


Chaffey College is offering, this year, a Spanish course intended for per- 
sons who already speak the language fluently. In scope, it includes material of 
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first, second, and third year college courses, and reaches even beyond. This 
course carries two units credit and meets twice a week. 


Los ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 


The Foreign Language Department announces the creation of the Arthur 
B. Forster scholarships, a gift from the members and students of the Depart- 
ment to Mr. Arthur B. Forster in appreciation for his many years of inspiring 


leadership as Chairman of the Department and his excellent work as instructor 
of French. 


Mr. Forster, Vice-Principal of Hollywood High School, came to Los An- 
geles City College in 1929 as Chairman of the Foreign Language Department 
with Dr. William Henry Snyder, the first director of City College. 


Under his capable leadership and inspiration, the department of six in 
1929 has grown to 21 regular instructors and an enrollment of over 2,000 
students. 


Mr. Forster retired at the end of the 1948-49 school year. He and Mrs. 
Forster are at present making their home on beautiful Capistrano Beach, now 
a favorite visiting spot for members of the department and many others of the 
College faculty. Mr. Forster shares many pleasant and beautiful memories with 
the members of the department and with countless City College students. Fav- 
orites are those which recall the “‘life’’ of Alpha Mu Gamma, National Foreign 
Language Honor Society, which had its beginning on the City College Campus, 
and of which he was the first National President and is now President Emeritus. 


Miss Josephine L. Indovina succeeds Mr. Arthur B. Forster as Chairman 
of the Department. 


Miss Geraldine Billings, instructor of Spanish, spent a sabbatical year, 
traveling through Mexico, Central and South America. Miss Billings visited 
many points of interest. She made a trip across the Rio de Plato to Montevideo. 
Besides stopping in Argentina and Chile, she also saw Panama, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Mexico. 


Dr. Florence Bonhard, instructor of French and Spanish, had a fascinating 
visit with Dr. and Mrs. Octavio Mendez Pereira in Panama, during the sum- 
mer. They were her hosts for two weeks. After leaving Panama, Dr. Bonhard 
spent a week in Colombia and then went back to Guatemala for three weeks. 


Mr. Meyer Krakowski, instructor of German, attended the International 
Goethe Convocation held at Aspen, Colorado. in July. He was greatly impressed 
with the moral earnestness that prevailed throughout the Convocation and with 
which leaders from different parts of the world presented their views on Goethe 
and on past and present world culture. Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s appearance made 
the Convocation a truly spiritual experience. Mr. Krakowski also attended the 
annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of German held at 
Stanford early in September. 


Miss Josephine Indovina, instructor of Italian, attended the meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers of Italian held at Stanford early in Sep- 
tember. Highlight of the meeting was the traditional ‘‘Pranzo italiano’’, attend- 
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ed by members of the Association from various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 


Miss Theresa Marie Picciano, instructor of Portuguese and Spanish, spent 
the summer traveling in Italy and Switzerland. She was particularly impressed 
by the excellent Universities for foreigners in Florence, Perugia and Zurich. 


Mr. Stanford Miller, former student of City College, now instructor of 
Latin, is teaching a course in Beginning Greek, for the first time at City College. 
The course has been offered in response to the needs of a number of students of 
the ministry and others interested in classical languages. There are twenty stu- 
dents enrolled in the class. Mr. Miller is the recent author of Puella Romana, a 
Latin Reader for beginners and a book entitled 2000 Hard-to-locate Latin Forms. 


The department has acquired Soundscriber electronic recording equipment 
which will be put to immediate use. 


Again this year, members of the department will contribute three lectures 
to the 1949-50 Institute Series: 


Mr. Stanford M. Miller will speak on ‘‘Science in the Greek and Roman 
World,’’ Tuesday, December 6, at 8:00 p.m., at Los Angeles City College; Mr. 
Loren M. Hendrickson will present ‘“The Moors in Spain,’’ Tuesday, February 
7, at 8:00 p.m., at Los Angeles City College; Dr. Marietta de Robbio Sherer 
has chosen as the title of her lecture “Is an Apple of Cezanne Worth the Ma- 
donnas of Raphael’, Tuesday, March 14, at 8:00 p.m., at Los Angeles City 
College. 


LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE 


Mr. Walter Fieg traveled in Italy, Switzerland and Germany this past sum- 


Miss Mary E. Gassaway was féted last spring by the department and the 
entire faculty upon her retirement. Miss Gassaway came to Long Beach City 
College very shortly after its opening in 1927. 


Mr. Wesley C. Drummond, who has been a member of the foreign lan- 
guage department since 1932, was appointed chairman. 


Mrs. Doris Berteau, a new instructor of French, lived her first fourteen 
years in France, took her undergraduate work at the University of Wisconsin, 
and a Master's at Berkeley. She had previously taught in the Adult Department 
of the College. 


JOHN MUIR COLLEGE 


Miss Elaine Mitchell, instructor of French, traveled to Europe with her 
mother. They went by boat, and returned by plane. They visited England, 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium. 


PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 


Miss Edna B. Eckersley spent the summer in France, going over on the 
student ship ““The Marine Shark’ and living in Paris at the Fondation des 
Etats-Unis in the Cité Universitaire. She traveled by auto to Southern France 
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via the route de Napoledén, visiting Nice, Cannes, Mentone, Grasse, and return- 
ing via Nimes, Arles, and Avignon. The highlight of the trip was the time spent 
in Grenoble, where she stayed with the French family whom she visited for 
a year before the war and with whom she had kept in touch since. 


Mr. Eugene C. Lueders flew to Mexico for the month of August. The 
itinerary included Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Urapan, Paricutin, Morelia, Patzcuaro, 
Mexico City, Puebla, Veracruz, Fortin de los Flores, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapul- 
co, Fueretaro. Mr. Lueders took over four hundred Kodachrome slides which he 
plans to add to his collections. 


RIVERSIDE COLLEGE 


The total enrollment of 840 is considerably better than that of last year. 


The students are very anxious to acquire a rich cultural background, partic- 
ularly in foreign languages. Spanish is still most popular, showing a total regis- 
tration of 130 in the elementary, intermediate and advanced classes. Next in 
popularity comes French with a total registration of 70 in the elementary and 
intermediate courses, and then German with a total enrollment of 47 in the 
first and second year courses. It is gratifying to note that there has been con- 
siderable demand for Italian and Russian. Plans are being made to include these 
languages by next winter. 


VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Valley Junior College opened its doors with an enrollment of over 400, 
twice the anticipated number. Foreign languages are under the direction of 
Miss June Adams and Mr. John Tatum. There are 125 students in Spanish 
1 and Spanish 2; 45 in French 1. Plans for next semester include Spanish 3, a 
French 3, and the addition of another foreign language. 


The campus has an audio-visual building of unique design. When com- 
pleted the installation will be one of the most complete of its kind. It will 
include a college library of foreign language films and recordings. 


COLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Colton Union High School has four teachers of Spanish. It has seven 
classes of Spanish 1; three classes of Spanish 2; and two classes in Spanish 3, 
which are called ‘‘Los Compadres.” 


Since 1940 all Spanish-speaking students have been placed in Spanish 
classes by themselves. Last year, fifteen Spanish-speaking and fifteen English- 
speaking students were placed in a third year Spanish class which was named 
“Los Compadres.’’ The class was so popular that this year there are two classes 
called ‘‘Los Compadres.”” They have taken as their motto: “Learn to live with 
one another in tolerance and in harmony.” 


Of the seven classes of Spanish 1, four consist only of Spanish-speaking 
students. The segregation helps those who already have a speaking knowledge of 
the language to advance faster. 


FREEMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Alice Gillman, Chairman of the Language Department, recently 
served as guide and translator of technical questions for a delegation of educa- 
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tors from the American Zone of Germany. The group of twelve was amazed 
at the combination of vocational and academic courses offered in one school and 
under one qualified principal. The men called the Los Angeles Schools ‘‘palaces’’ 
and would have liked to have just one of the “‘little old ones’’ to take back to 
Germany. 


Miss Carmen Martin, teacher of Spanish, conducted a tour for a group of ten 
people who spent the summer in Europe. In England, the tourists visited Lon- 
> don and the surrounding countryside, including Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
the lovely town of Oxford. While food was not varied, there seemed to be 
plenty, at least for visitors. The group also enjoyed a pleasant journey to Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, and Italy. 


HAMILTON CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
Mrs. Carolyn C. Clifton, exchange teacher with Miss Francoise Thomazeau 
\ of Rennes, France, returned to Hamilton after a year in Tours. Mrs. Clifton 
taught English at the Lycée Balzac de jeunes filles, to the sixth, fourth, and third 
forms (eleven, thirteen, and fourteen years old). For an enrollment of 800 there 
were five English teachers plus an ‘‘Assistante’’ for conversation only, Wednes- 
day afternoon. Thursday and Saturday were free except for preparation and 
correction of papers. In addition to her teaching, Mrs. Clifton attended the 
Institute of Poitiers, from which she recevied a diploma. She traveled exten- 
sively in France, toured Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden, and visited friends 
in England. Having spent her junior years both in high school and college 
abroad, Mrs. Clifton has completed her third year in Europe, mainly in France. 


Los ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 
Miss Dorothy Bouck spent the summer touring France in a French Citroén. 


She spent a great deal of time in small French villages very much off of the 
beaten paths. 


Mr. George R. Purnell spent the winter in Europe, mostly in Italy, which 
he toured from Milan in the North to Scyracuse in Sicily. 


NEWPORT HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Mr. Louis Mays. a new member of the Spanish department, is replacing 
Mr. Eustace Rojas, who is now teaching at Orange Coast Junior College. 


Mr. Carlton Cromie is teaching the French classes which have just been 
added to the curriculum. 








FRANCES POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 
Miss Barbara E. Smith completed the required courses at U.S.C. for a sec- 
ondary administrative credential this summer. 


Mrs. Mary J. Ament was on the television “Joy of Living’’ program, 
which shows the public that schools are trying to provide wholesome entertain- 
ment for teen-agers. Nancy Naslund and Don Williams, students at Polytechnic, 
; accompanied Mrs. Ament, sponsor for the ‘‘Starlighters’’ (Poly’s youth club) 
to the KFI radio station. 


Mrs. Virginia G. Dasso, Chairman of the Foreign Language Department, 
took a very interesting course on Evaluating Audio-Visual Materials for Schools 
at Pepperdine College. She planned a project with her own Kodachrome slides 
which will be used in Spanish classes. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Frank Nordahl, Chairman of the Language Department and instruc- 
tor of Spanish and mathematics, retired at the conclusion of the 1949 academic 
year after twenty-six years of service. 


Mr. Nordahl graduated from the University of Southern California, where 
he was captain of the track team in his senior year. After graduation, he went 
to South America. He taught two years in Cochabamba Institute in Boliva and 
was also head of the Anglo-American schools in Lima, Peru for three years. 


He later returned to this country and taught three years in Gardena in 
the Latin-American Institute for Mexican boys and two years at Franklin. He 
transferred to Roosevelt High School in Los Angeles when it was founded in 
1923 and was there until his retirement last summer. 


Mr. Nordahl contributed much to the betterment of the school. Last year he 
was President of the Faculty Club. He will be greatly missed by all. 


Mrs. Charlotte Volkers succeeds him as Chairman of the Department. 


Miss Elisa Velasquez, a new member of the Language Department, was born 
in Chile. She attended Drury College, Springfield, Missouri; North State 
Teacher's College, Denton, Texas; the University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


SANTA MONICA HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Ryland Holmes, Miss Marilyn Anderson, and their teacher, Miss Emmett 
attended the National French Contest Award luncheon in Berkeley on June 4th. 
where Mr. Holmes and Miss Anderson received awards. The A.B.B. of the Santa 
Monica High School financed the trip. 


WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


The Foreign Language Department exhibited a German feature film on the 
evening of Monday, November 14th. The proceeds will be used for the usual 
Christmas boxes to Germany and for the Whittier-City Freiburg project. 


BERENDO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Berendo Junior High is very fortunate in having a vice-principal with a 
foreign language background and training. Mrs. Corita Nehr was formerly a 
teacher of French and Latin at George Washington, University, Dorsey, and 
Hamilton High Schools, and has served on innumerable curriculum committees 
in the Foreign Language Field. Recently she was a member of the group that 
prepared the course of study in Latin fo rthe Los Angeles City Schools. 


Make sure that your school is represented in “‘News and Notes.”’ 


Please address all news and notes to: 


Josephine L. Indovina 

Editor of News and Notes, 
Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles 27, California 
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Keviews 


DOUGLAS BUSH, Paradise Lost in Our Time. New York: Peter Smith, 1948. 
Cloth. ix, 177 pp. Price $2.50. 





John Milton has fallen upon evil days again, and in this slim volume 
Professor Douglas Bush has done what he can to set matters right. In its 
original form this book consisted of four lectures delivered by the author at 
Cornell University in 1944. These were published in 1945 and are now 
reprinted. In Chapter I the author analyzes some of the recent critical opinions 
about Milton and finds them to be unsupported, unexamined generalizations, 
attributable largely to a lack of perception and understanding of Milton's 
poetry. Chapter II is an elucidation of Milton’s religious and ethical principles 
with a view to showing that Milton’s poetry is inseparable from his vision 
of life, T. S. Eliot to the contrary notwithstanding, and that his vision of 
life, in its essentials, is of special significance today. Chapter III is an 
analysis of the drama in Paradise Lost in terms of the conflict between 
irreligious pride, exemplified by Adam and Eve but in particular by Satan, 
and the rational and divine order of God, the universe, and the soul of man. 
Chapter IV is an explication of several of Milton’s poetical techniques to 
demonstrate Milton’s profound concern with poetic art and his achievement 
in terms of the demands of modern poetry. 


The modern critics of Milton with whom Professor Bush is chiefly 
concerned are Middleton Murry, F. R. Leavis, and, above all, T. S. Eliot. The 
attacks upon Milton as man and poet by ‘‘this small but dogmatic chorus of 
opinion’”’ are too many and various to allow rehearsal of any but the more 
important. Milton, so the critics say, was naively overconfident of man’s 
natural reason, enormously arrogant, and one whose moral passion was due 
largely to an unawareness of the complexities of egoism. According to Eliot, 
Milton’s poetry suffers from a dissociation of sensibility, a baneful divorce 
between thought and feeling, and is therefore rhetorical, conventional, and 
vague. Several of these charges, especially Eliot's, are successfully controverted 
by Professor Bush, who shows that much of modern Miltonic criticism is 
subjective, highly arbitrary, frequently incoherent, and almost entirely lacking 
in scholarship; that its practitioners are often guilty of the very vices they 
pretend to find in Milton: smugness and an unawareness of the implications 
of their own arguments. 


It is all the more disturbing, therefore, to discover that Professor Bush, 
too, has his share of ingenuousness. In his attempt to answer those critics who 
find fault with Milton’s faith in reason and who object to Milton’s Deity in 
Paradise Lost as harshly legal, tyrannical, and repellant, Professor Bush draws 
upon the ancient Stoic concept of “‘right reason,’ recta ratio, espoused by hu- 


manists from Cicero to Milton. Professor Bush’s analysis of this doctrine and 
the part it plays in Milton’s thinking is adequate and demonstrates well enough 
that faith in man’s natural reason was by no means peculiar to Milton, and, 
which is more important, explains why Milton could regard his Deity, not as 
brute assertive will, but as love, order, and reason. But all this, of course, is no 
recommendation of Milton. As a matter of fact it is irrelevant to the purpose of 
the argument, for there is nothing in the theory that will make Milton’s religion 
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as embodied in Paradise Lost any less repellant to the critics than it already is. 
It is rather only an explanation of why Milton could write as he did. The belief 
that the historical explanation of an idea current in one era somehow makes 
that idea intellectually valid and emotionally comprehensible to another is non- 
sense of tke worst sort. Professor Bush appears to know this as well as anyone, 
for one of his avowed purposes is to show that Milton's ideas are of immediate 
significance here and now, that we need to read Milton because we need the 
shock of encountering a poet who traffics in religious and moral absolutes, and 
that to be moved by them is, among other things, to be rid of some factitious 
complexities. But this is only to say that we need to read Milton because we 
need to read Milton. And whether or not our complexities are factitious depends 
entirely upon the evidence Professor Bush can educe to show that the world 
and man are as simple as this solution implies. The evidence is not forthcoming. 
And for want of. it, Professor Bush’s Chapter II is a convincing explanation of 
why modern critics do not understand Milton and why they could not agree 
with him even if they did. 


Much of the same kind of argument appears in Chapter III where the 
author speaks at length of the Satanist fallacy. Professor Bush thinks that this 
heresy is the result of our having been so debauched by liberal doctrines that we 
have become morally irresponsible. Of this view one might say, as Professor 
Bush does of T. S. Eliot’s doctrine of the dissociation of sensibility, that ‘‘such 
a doctrine . . . would seem to require a considerable analysis of a vast and 
various body of writing before it could be launched even as a hypothesis.’’ Like 
Eliot, Professor Bush is fond of saying that in the interests of consistency we 
must line up on the side of Iago, Edmund, Macbeth, and Adolph Hitler. That 
we have not done so, and the author admits that we have not, raises a question 
that Professor Bush does not answer, probably because he is unaware of its 
existence. This is the question of why we are morally irresponsible only in 
regard to Milton. Until Professor Bush adequately explains this by embracing 
yet another doctrine, the doctrine of exclusive debauchery, this reviewer, for one. 
will continue to believe that the modern reader is not so seriously corrupt as 
Professor Bush supposes, and that this same reader finds in Shakespeare some- 
thing important that he does not find in Milton, namely, a dramatically con- 
vincing portrayal of Good and Evil. Iago has his Othello and Edmund has his 
Edgar, but Milton’s Satan has only Milton's God. who needs a theory and a 
professor to expound it to make sense. 


It is a relief to come to Chapter IV, by far the most successful, which con- 
sists of a brief but illuminating commentary on Milton's poetic texture, his 
rhythms, his allusions, and his use of dramatic irony, all especially interesting 
in view of the emphasis that the moderns, poets and critics alike, have placed 
on these techniques. On the whole it seems a pity that the author has not 
made greater use of his talents in this direction and spent less time in a nervous 
and somewhat petulant game with the critics. After all. Professor Bush’s quarrel 
is not really about Paradise Lost at all. It is primarily a quarrel about three 
hundred yéars of intellectual history. 


W. W. Taylor 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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H. CHONON BERKOWITZ, Pérez Galdéds—Spanish Liberal Crusader. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 499 pp. 
Price $6.00. 


In his preface to this book on Galdos, the late Professor Berkowitz writes, 
“From his era Galddés learned the immutable traits of Spanish character, and to 
his era he gave the courage to contemplate its full length portrait in a none too 
flattering mirror.’’ Few Spaniards, in or out of Spain, will agree unreservedly 
with or be pleased by these words. Neither will most Spaniards agree when the 
author states that had the book under consideration been written by a native of 
Spain the Spaniard would doubtless have preferred to use a color camera. Dr. 
Berkowitz states categorically that he chooses to sacrifice chromatic effects to 
sharp lines and clear detail. One must read this work carefully and thoughtfully, 
as one reads Dickens, Balzac, or Cervantes, in order to become convinced of the 
author's claim. After long and careful study and rather intimate acquaintance with 
the works of Galdés under the inspiring direction of Professor Berkowitz, this 
reviewer hesitates to attempt a critical evaluation of such a comprehensive study 
on the outstanding novelist and liberal of modern Spain. 


The book proper consists of twenty chapters ranging from Chapter I on 
the ancestry of Galdés, ‘“The Pérezs and the Galdoses’’ to Chapter XX, ‘Into 
Eternity.” There are some twenty-one pages of interesting notes and references, 
followed by a list of all the published works of Galddés and a brief, not-too-in- 
clusive index. Professor Berkowitz carries the life work, aspirations, and dreams 
of Pérez Galdés from the day of his birth in May, 1843, in Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, through many disappointments and successes to the sad ending in senile 
old age on January 4, 1920. Don Benito, the man, is well delineated and stands 
out clearly in the mind of the reader. This is particularly true in the case of 
Galdés’ dramatic career, which was climaxed by the presentation of Electra in the 
Teatro Espafiol in Madrid on January 30, 1901. The background, prepara- 
tions, and inner thoughts of Galddés are carefully preserved for us from well- 
documented and authoritative sources in the great Spaniard’s effort to awaken 
Spain to the values of her own history and culture, the Eptsodios nacionales, 
the long series of Novelas contempordneas, and the drama. Scattered throughout 
the book are witty dialogues and comments by Berkowitz on private and public 
reaction in the press to the liberal, crusading spirit of Galddés. 


The outstanding merit of this book, aside from its values as excellent 
critical and source material, lies in the lively presentation of the prevailing 
ambiente of Spain during the life of Galdés. Also interesting and enlightening 
are the discussions of the pointed reactions to Electra and to other works of 
Galdés on the part of such critics as Menéndez y Pelayo and of the creative 
writers Benavente, Pio Baroja, Echegaray, Azorin, and Pereda. Nowhere does 
Dr. Berkowitz try to make a hero or literary saint out of Don Benito. The 
notes and references are particularly well chosen and add greatly to the under- 
standing of Galdés and his works, if one takes the time and trouble to read 
them carefully. This is especially true in the case of the discussions of two out- 
standing works, Realidad and Electra. 


In addition to Galdés himself, Berkowitz paints a near masterpiece in the 
determined and domineering character of the author’s mother, whom he calls 
Mama Dolores. Very cleverly the critic reveals how Galddés. consciously or un- 
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consciously, uses members of his own family, friends, and even chance acquaint- 
ances as characters in some of his works. This process is particularly in evi- 
dence in the character of Fortunata, one of the casadas of Galdés’ four-volume 
masterpiece, Fortunata y Jacinta. Scattered throughout Berkowitz’s book are 
many touches of satire and references to abnormal psychology, particularly in 
the little-known sex life of the Spanish author. Even politics, that perennial 
and vital plant in Spanish life, comes in for its share of comment and criticism, 
especially in the chapter entitled, ‘‘ ‘Cradle Politics.’ ’’ 


The book is well illustrated with excellent photographs of Galdés as a 
youth, in middle age, and as an old man. The reproductions of certain cartoons 
drawn by Galdés himself add greatly to the interest of the book. 


Berkowitz becomes almost lyric in his presentation of the spiritual crises 
in the life of Don Benito, particularly so in the chapters ‘‘Melancholy Twilight’’ 
and “Into Eternity.” 


The editors, working with the Wisconsin University Press in this post- 
humous work of Dr. Berkowitz, did a fine job in what must have been a very 
difficult situation. This reviewer, having discussed the manuscript with the 
author and kaving read portions of early drafts thereof, can only wish that 


certain parts, which of necessity were cut out, could somehow have been left 
in the book. 


This work is not entirely devoid of defects, but its merits far outweigh 
the faults. At times, as is only natural in a biography, it is extremely difficult 
to separate what is Galdés and what is Berkowitz. At other times the writing 
is almost too clever, as when the author states, ‘“‘and so he waited patiently for 
at least two years, during which time some of the Galdoses negotiated elsewhere 
for a solution of the Dolores problem.’’ References to the ‘““Temple of Venus,” 
“the rededicated temple of the monarchy,”’ “‘thick and bloody battle,’’ “‘irregu- 
larities of his passional life,’ “‘paying court to Thalia,”’ ‘fired deadly bullets 
point-blank and with withering effect,’’ “‘the enemies’ mortiferous missiles 
whizzed about them,”’ and other clichés might well have been avoided. Here 
and there one finds repetitions in the work. These clichés and the altogether 
too obscure or too clever allusions to Galdés’ sex life do not destroy the general 
effect of the work but certainly they do nothing to enhance its value. 


The reviewer finds only one obvious typographical error, that on page 162, 
in the chapter entitled ‘“‘National Recognition.’’ It consists simply of allowing 
an extra d in the line describing the proposal of Galdés name to the Royal 
Academy of Languages in 1883. 


Much of the book is too long, involved, and detailed, and perhaps has 
given more importance to the events described than they deserve. A contemporary 
touch is injected in the excellent discussion of Galdés’ use of both mysticism 
and symbolism in such works as Marianela and Nazarin. Dr. Berkowitz cites 
other critics to the effect that only the devil himself would seek the origin of 
these Galdosian qualities in Russia. 


The frequent lapses into a spirit of arrogance, impatience, intolerance. and 
personal vanity on the part of the aging Galdés are well brought out. One misses 
greatly proper stress of and more emphasis on the spirit of fair play and toler- 
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ance, the source of the liberalism of Pérez Galdés. Perhaps Dr. Berkowitz, ab- 
sorbed as he was in his subject, unconsciously took this for granted as he did 
a thorough knowledge of Galdés works on the part of the general reader. 


Professor Berkowitz’s book will fill a real gap in our knowledge of 
Galdés the man. Later detailed studies of the works of the Spanish novelist 
will give the world a more complete picture of the spirit of tolerance, liberalism, 
and humanity in his life and works. 


In closing this review let us come back to the preface with the words of 
Berkowitz, ‘He strove to give his people a new national conscience: his people 
are still struggling to respond collectively to the voice of that conscience. Galdés 
urged his fellow Spaniards to learn to know themselves and they are still seek- 
ing that knowledge.”” Whether or not Spaniards, in and out of Spain, or the 
rest of us agree with the above, most of us can see in Galdés and in Professor 
Berkowitz, his biographer, the truth in the following lines from Don Benito’s 
Arte y criticaS ‘“Y es que la vida del hombre y el trabajo del artista van tan 
intimamente ligados, y se compenetran de tal modo, que no hay manera de que 
por separado se produzcan, sin afectarse mutuamente.” 


F. M. Kercheville 


University of New Mexico 


PIERRE MACY and HENRY A. GRUBBS, Petits Contes ‘Humoristiques. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 170 pp. 
Price $2.65. 


Petits Contes Humoristiques is a welcome addition to the fast growing 
literature of the aural-oral method of French instruction. In the mind of the 
reviewer, it represents a sincere attempt to improve the quality of this approach 
to the study of French. 


The book consists of forty-eight contes, which gradually increase in length 
and difficulty. The collection is divided into three parts of sixteen contes each, 
which represent approximately the elementary, intermediate and advanced levels. 
Accompanying each conte is a visible vocabulary of words not found in Tharp’s 
Basic French Vocabulary for the linguistic level of that particular section. 
There is, of course, a vocabulary at the back of the book, which, as the authors 
purport, contains all the words found in the stories. Following each conte are 
three types of exercises: ‘‘Questionnaire,’’ ‘‘Discussion,”’ ‘‘Exercise.’"” These 
exercises represent different approaches to the material contained in the conte, 
and seem to exhaust pretty well the possibilities of each story as far as classroom 
discussion and conversation are concerned. The book as a whole has an intelli- 
gent, logical structure which should facilitate the work of any teacher interested 
in developing the aural and oral skill of his students. 


The contes of the first section are composed primarily of direct discourse 
in relatively simple French, while the later ones in more advanced French con- 
tain well developed introductions to the anecdote proper. The humor generally 
lies in the misunderstanding or misinterpretation of a word or phrase by two 
of the characters. Quite aside from the level of language employed, the contes 
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differ considerably in value, although there may be some question of personal 
taste involved. This reader found the majority of the stories delightful. In 
certain cases, however, the point of the story seems hardly to warrant the intro- 
ductory material (numbers forty-seven, twenty-eight, and thirty-seven). But 
this criticism is a minor one, since most of the contes are well developed and well 
balanced, and the text maintains interest throughout. The stories are all written 
in lively, idiomatic French, which should prove both useful and delightful to 
the students. 


The ‘‘Questionnaire’’ following cach story consists of the traditional type 
of question on the action of the story, and requires the student to master the 
idioms and content. The purpose of the questions under the heading ‘‘Discus- 
sion’”” is to encourage spontaneous class conversation. They treat of subjects, 
suggested by the conte, which will stimulate the superior or advanced student to 
speculate, in French, on questions of character, humor, ethics, and even law. 
There are a few discussion questions that can be answered by oui or non. and 
they are the weakest, but happily the rarest. The ‘‘Exercises’’ contain problems 
intended to build vocabulary, exercises in composition, and occasionally a prob- 
lem involving simple research. The visible vocabulary is generally quite adequate. 
(Se plaindre might well have been included in the vocabulary of Lesson Six.) 
But the full vocabulary at the end of the book seems to show serious omissions. 
The writers say that all the words used in the stories are to be found there, but 
from page twenty-four alone the words inconsolable, reprocher, dégrader, and 
sdrement are missing in the vocabulary. Nor is the expression Voici plus de 
douze ans (p. 33) explained anywhere in the book. It may be that obvious 
cognates have intentionally been omitted, but this was not stated in the Preface. 
These, again, are minor criticisms. 


One of the great merits of the text would seem to be its adaptability to 
different purposes and to different language levels. It could be used as a 
reader in a beginning college course, as a text for elementary conversation. or as 
the basis for an intermediate or even advanced composition and conversation 
course. It is an attractive book, due in part to Mr. Langstadt’s drawings that 
accompany each conte. 


Jerry J. Powers 


University of Oregon 


FILIA HOLTZMAN, The Young Maxim Gorky, 1868-1902. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948. Cloth. x, 256 pp. Price $3.00. 


In spite of the popularity of Maxim Gorkey in toth Tsarist Russia and 
under the Soviet regime, there is not as yet, even in Russian, a complete 
collection of his works. As late as the spring of 1949 new, hitherto unpublished 
material was acquired by the A. M. Gorky Archives (Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
March 30, 1949), including an extensive account of Father Gapon. written 
in 1906 while Gorkey was in the United States. In America, although many 
of Gorky’s works have achieved popularity, there is still a comparative 
dearth of biographical and critical work about him. 
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For this reason, The Young Maxim Gorky by Filia Holtzman is a 
welcome addition to a field which has long merited more extensive study. This 
book covers the first decade of Gorky’s literary career from Makar Chudra 
(1892) to The Lower Depths (1902). It was during these years, neverthe- 
less, that Gorky produced the literary works that brought him fame and 
that will doubtless continue to be regarded, at least from the artistic standpoint, 
as his chief contribution to Russian literature. In contrast to Dostoyevsky and 
Tolstoy, Gorky’s best literary output belongs to his early years. 


It is evident that Mrs. Holtzman has read extensively, covering the 
primary source materials available at the time of writing. Although most of 
the biographical data were already well-known or readily accessible in Russian, 
she has, for instance, made available in English translation most of Gorky’s 
little known story, ‘““The Mute, a Bashkir Legend,’’ published in 1869 ((pp. 
52-55), and an excerpt from his practically unknown sketch, ‘‘The Race 
Riot” (pp. 69-72). 


In ten chapters she covers Gorky’s early years as a writer, his rdle as 
journalist and critic, as folklorist and socialist humanist, his background as 
a revolutionist, his search for a hero—first among the vagabonds and later 
among the revolutionaries, his role as a romantic and as a socialist realist, 
his literary relationships with Korolenko, Tchekhov, and Leo Tolstoy. and, 
in conclusion, Gorky as the link between two worlds—the Tsarist and the 
revolutionary. Forty-one pages are devoted to notes and bibliography. 


To the reviewer, one of the highlights of this book is the brief chapter 
entitled ‘‘Folklorist,”” calling attention to Gorky’s exploitation of Russian 
folklore. One of the reasons for Gorky’s popularity in Russia was undoubtedly 
the extensive use of this medium in his writings. This was one feature that 
Pushkin and Tolstoy, the aristocrats, had in common with Gorky, the 
plebeian, although they drew upon different types of folk literature. 


It is regrettable that the author has indulged in many sweeping statements 
about Russian literature, not all of which would bear close analysis. Thus, ac- 
cording to her, in 1892 when Gorky began to write, ‘“‘Russian literature was 
submerged in hopelessness and gloom’”’ (‘‘Introduction’’), although Tolstoy was 
still flourishing, Tchekhov was acquiring a reputation, and Russians were en- 
gaged in digesting and revaluating the Russian literary classics of the Nineteenth 
Century. Again, speaking of Gorky, she says: “He was the first writer of his 
period to sense the magnitude of coming events’”’ (p. 25). It would, moreover, 
be difficult to establish the fact that at the age of twenty-eight Gorky was “‘one 
of the best-read men in Russia’ (p. 27). 


Perhaps such generalizations are but the natural result of concentration on 
one author, without much reference to the historical literary background. Mrs. 
Holtzman does little to indicate what niche the young Gorky occupied in the 
Russian literary pantheon. What she says implies that he began a new era, in- 
stead of introducing a new slice of society in Russian literature. 


To the reviewer, the most disappointing part of this book is the author's 
treatment of The Lower Depths, both as regards the space devoted to this highly 
important work of Gorky’s early years and her interpretation of the play. To 
Mrs. Holtzman, ‘“The thieves, prostitutes, and social outcasts presented in The 
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Lower Depths have not the courage to live or even to die gloriously’’ (p. 143). 
This is a misrepresentation of the young Gorky. For it was in such surround- 
ings that his characters really found themselves, learned to live, and after going 
through the purgatory of the underworld emerged with deep love for humanity. 
It was in this play that Gorky’s definition of man became crystallized. The 
Lower Depths marks the literary peak rather than the “‘graveyard’’ of the decade 
under consideration, and the principles evolved here are to be found in all 
Gorky’s subsequent work. It is therefore strange that Mrs. Holtzman devotes 
more space to Mother (pp. 146-152), which is beyond the chronological limits 
of her book, than to The Lower Depths. 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Holtzman has summed up and made available in English 
much material on Gorky’s early years, especially what appeared in the press, the 
legends about him, and reminiscences of other writers. 


Ivar Spector 


Untversity of Washington 


THEODORE HUEBENER, Oui, je parle francais. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1948. Illustrated. 481 pp. 


Despite our various efforts to dispense with or at least curb the rdle of 
grammar in presenting languages to young Americans, the fact remains that we 
have yet to find a more effective means than grammar when used with discre- 
tion. As a “‘short-cut’’ to learning a language, which we rightly or wrongly 
seek with hopeful assiduity, and as an instrument for reducing to learnable 
catagories the chaos which confronts the beginning student, the purely arbitrary 
if not always meaningful categorization which we call grammar is our most 
convenient and natural tool. For those who are discouraged by the poor quality 
of this tool, a glance at the available grammars of the less frequently taught 
languages in American school curricula, e. g. Romanian, will prove a heartening 
experience. Logically, the next step is not to throw the tool away but to learn 
to use it advantageously. 


The author of the present text has faced this fact without flinching: he 
has cut the amount of grammar to a minimum and in a masterful way has dis- 
tinguished between the merely relevant and the essential. This consideration 
sets Oui, je parle francais in a category apart from the “‘good, grey text.’ 


The approach is traditional but refreshing in its clarity; forms, syntax, and 
vocabulary are readily accessible. The book is designed for use in the second year 
of high school. In the sole case of the presentation of double pronoun objects. 
while there is an effort toward simplification, the explanation does not develop 
to any culmination in a simple, usable rule of thumb. The consideration spreads 
throughout three lessons. Of the forty-five lessons, every sixth is a review: 
each regular lesson is composed of an explanation of grammar with adequate. 
well-chosen examples; a well-written French lecture in conversational style fol- 
lowed by a questionnaire in French; a variety of exercises of the traditional type: 
replacement, fill-ins, translation from English, and a conversation exercise. The 
French has the advantage of being connected in sense from lesson to lesson and 
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is of true conversational quality; expressions which prepare the student to read 
nineteenth-century short-stories but surprise the Frenchman of today are gen- 
erally absent. In addition, the book contains a series of excellent historical and 
cultural sketches written surprisingly enough in English; in French, these would 
have afforded a real reading exercise in comprehension, but they seem designed 
to interest the student further in French culture, to break the monotony of 
grammar lessons, and in French would have missed their real goal through possi- 
ble tedium. 


Gail Keith Meadows 


Stanford University 


SIR ENEST GOWERS, Plain Words, A Guide to the Use of English. London: 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1949, 94 pp. Price: cloth, $1.15; paper, $.70. 
(Available in the United States through the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) 


This excellent little book was commissioned by the British Treasury in an 
effort to improve the quality of official writing. The author is almost uniquely 
qualified to perform his task. He has had a long career in the Civil Service and 
is intimately familiar, not only with the faults of the governmental style, but 
with the peculiar difficulties which the official faces as a writer. His judgment 
is discriminating, his knowledge of the best authorities considerable, and know- 
ledge and judgment combined make his recommendations reasonable and very 
useful. His own prose is a model of clarity and directness. 


The larger part of the book is devoted to diction. Here the chief faults to 
which the civil servant is liable—his tendency to use words which are super- 
fluous, unfamiliar, or unnecessarily abstract—are analysed in detail. with a 
wealth of illustrations drawn from public documents and official letters. The 
discussion of sentence structure and sentence length is equally good. Quite pro- 
perly, the matter of grammatical correctness is briefly handled: the violation of 
the more elementary rules of grammar is one fault from which the official writer 
is comparatively free. The second chapter, entitled ‘‘A Digression on Legal Eng- 
lish,”” makes a point which others who have dealt with this subject have often 
ignored. The chief virtue of legal prose is the absence of ambiguity, and being 
unambiguous ‘“‘is by no means the same thing as being readily intelligible.’’ The 
wording of a legal enactment, even one drawn by a master draftsman, must in- 
evitably appear involved and repetitious to the layman. But the virtues of the 
draftsman must not become the vices of the official, whose duty it is to explain 
in simple language what the citizen’s rights and obligations are. 


Throughout the book the author’s discussion of the faults of officialese, 
though often witty, is never wounding, and it is here that its real effectiveness 
lies. Bedeviling the bureaucrats has become a popular sport both in Britain and 
America and the criticism, if often justified. is even more often malicious and 
unfair. Not unnaturally, the official tends to develop an exceedingly thick skin. 
The problem, as a consequence, of influencing his linguistic behavior becomes 
a tricky one. A wild burlesque like last year’s Federal Prose may have given an 
hour’s pleasure to each of its readers—pleasure chiefly of the Thank-God-I’m- 
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not-as-other-men variety. But one may doubt that its effect on official practice 
was much more than nil. Plain Words, on the other hand, in part because it 
is written by an “‘insider,’’ deals with the official’s difficulties in a much more 
sympathetic way and should have a correspondingly greater influence. It is cer- 
tainly being read; almost 150,000 copies had been sold in Great Britain at the 
beginning of this year. 


At a time when the citizen's contacts with his government have enormously 
multiplied, communication between them becomes a problem of vital importance. 
There is evidence that this problem has been more adequately recognized by the 
British government than by our own. Plain Words represents an effort by 
only one ministry out of a considerable number to do something vbout it. Here 
at home, to be sure, a good beginning has been made in some federal departments. 
For more than ten years, for example, Irving Lorge of Teachers College has been 
engaged as a consultant by the Department of Agriculture in an endeavor to 
simplify the language of its publications. Rudolf Flesch, whose interesting dis- 
sertation, Marks of Readable Style, was done under Lorge, served the Treasury 
Department and the OPA in a similar capacity. But unfortunately many govern- 
ment agencies seem still unconcerned. Gowers’ book, if it should by happy 
chance be read by the right people, might exert as good an influence in this coun- 
try as it is undoubtedly exerting in his own. 


One final word: Gobbledygook is not uniquely the creation of those who 
do their writing in Washington and Whitehall. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
vague and involved wordiness too often appears in what we linguists and philo- 
logists produce. If anyone should be impelled by this review to buy a copy of 
Plain Words to send to a friend in the government, I have a suggestion for him. 
Let him buy two copies and keep one for himself. This is exactly what I have 
done. 


A. F. Hubbell 


Columbia University 


FREDERICK J. SCHMITZ, Learning German. A Natural Approach to the Living 
Language. With an Introduction on Method, Testing, and German Sounds by 
William Kurath. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. xii, 215 
pp. Price $2.25. 


Most teachers of German will readily admit that there are many excellent. 
if not perfect elementary German textbooks. A new text is likely to attract at- 
tention only if it varies rather drastically from tradition in approach or method. 
Messrs. Schmitz and Kurath feel that their book differs radically from other 
beginning German grammars in both these respects. 


A valiant effort has been made to provide mature reading matter within 
the scope of the necessarily limited vocabulary. The sixty-five-odd pages of text 
are intended to introduce the student to everyday vocabulary—without slavish 
regard to word frequency counts—and to the grammatical features of the 
language. With its rambling and idyllic account of rural life “‘among real 
people’ in the earlier years of this century, the text is not without a certain 
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charm, but it gives an incomplete and thus inaccurate picture of Germany. Ger- 
many is also a land of science, industry, commerce, urban life, and efficiency, of 
which little hint is given here. This one-sidedness will not, of course, hinder 
the student’s progress in gaining reading facility, but it may arouse his suspicion 
that he is not getting an entirely accurate presentaton of German life. 


Methods of instruction and testing are outlined in a seventeen-page intro- 
duction. First the reading selection is to be read by the teacher and repeated by 
the class (in the beginning without reference to the printed text, so that spelling 
pronunciations may be avoided). The student then prepares the selection at 
home, so that this recognition vocabulary may be further impressed on his mind. 
The second part of each lesson consists of a memory passage which briefly pre- 
sents the story of the reading chapter. Its words and phrases are to become the 
student’s active or “‘recall’ vocabulary. Finally (this could also precede the 
memory work), there is a presentation of grammatical principles and of 
paradigms. 


Various types of tests—matching, completion, paradigm, translation tests— 
are suggested and illustrated. The tests, which are to be constructed by the in- 
dividual instructor, must be frequent, short, and easy to score. In the course of 
the semester the tests will total about 400 points, which the student will ‘‘ac- 
cumulate’’ as the semester progresses. 


The present writer cannot escape the feeling that the procedures and test- 
ing methods outlined might involve an expenditure of energy by both student 
and instructor in excess of the results obtainable. Here, however, the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and these are the methods the authors have found 
‘most effective during a number of years of experimentation in the classroom.” 


The reading, selections, the grammatical explanations, the vocabulary, and 
the copious footnotes accompanying the reading material appear to be carefully 
constructed. Both the memory passages and the reading selections, it may be 
noted, show a marked preference for du and ihr over the polite form of address, 
which might put the student at a certain disadvantage if he should want to make 


practical use of the spoken language. 
¢ 


William Webb Pusey 


Washington and Lee University 


THEODORE FONTANE, Frau Jenny Treibel. Edited by Myra Richards Jessen. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. xv, 285 pp. Price $2.40 


Fontane’s entertaining satirical novel of upper-middle-class Berlin society 
in the late Nineteenth Century has received careful treatment in this school 
edition. The volume is attractively bound; the print, Latin throughout, is ex- 
cellent; there is a clear reference system for the notes, which appear in a special 
section in the back; the vocabulary is well arranged (in word families), and 
good oral exercises are provided for each of the fourteen chapters of the text. 
Only about twenty-five pages of the novel have been omitted from the 180 
pages of text, the excisions in every case having been made with such skill and 
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care as to be noticeable only to the reviewer who takes the time to make a com- 
parison with the original. 


There is something to be said for the use of this novel in intermediate 
and advanced classes. I would place it at fifth-semester college level. With its 
skillful construction, its witty realistic style, and its social satire, characteristics 
shared by relatively few German works suitable for the class room, it is likely 


to be more readily appreciated by American students than many others that 
come to mind. 


But there are certain drawbacks. The plot is solidly embedded in the Berlin 
of the 1880's, and casual or pointed references to local events, situations, and 
personages abound. Copious explanatory notes are necessary. There are twenty- 
five pages of them, over five hundred separate entries; page fourteen of the text 
requiring fifteen explanatory notes. The vocabulary range is wide. Over four 
thousand entries appear in tke vocabulary list, although it quite rightly does not 
include the words on the Wadepuhl-Morgan list, nor the many expressions ex- 
plained in the section of notes referred to above. 


Certain textbook clichés have been adhered to. Except for a very good 
Opening paragraph, the introduction, like all textbook introductions, is unimag- 
inative and pedantic. Not one student in ten will get beyond the first page. 
The extensive notes, entirely in German, contain considerable excess baggage: 
(Die Spree: linker Nebenfluss der Havel, aus der sachsischen Oberlausitz, 


durchfliesst den Spreewald, Schieloch-und Miiggelsee, Berlin und miindet bei 
Spandau). 


All in all, however, the book represents an agreeable addition to the rela- 
tively meagre selection of materials for early advanced classes. To make my own 
attitude toward it clear, I should like to state that I have adopted it for use in 
my next fifth semester class. 


Jack M. Stein 
Columbia University 


a 


OTTO F. BOND, Contes Parisiens. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. Limp 


cloth. Illustrated. iv, 63 pp. Price 60 cents. (Book Six—aAlternate, Heath- 
Chicago Language Series.) 


The stories included are: Maupassant, La Parure; Bouvier, Le Billet de 
Loterie; Mirbeau, En attendant l’autobus; Sardou, l’Obus. 


According to the editor these stories have been brought within the ordered 
plan of the Series by replacing words of very low frequency by words more 
commonly used, ‘except for a few that are more or less indispensable to the 
telling of that particular tale. Altogether, 239 mew, non-cognate words, of 
which approximately one-half are basic, and 44 idiomatic expressions have 
been added to the Series’ total vocabulary of 1206 non-cognate words. Forty- 
five per cent of the words used in this book are cognate with English, which 
should contribute to ease in reading . . . There is an overlap of 678 words 
from Books I-V, 74 per-cent of the total vocabulary of Book VI.” 
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Footnotes give new basic words in heavy type, other new words in small 
capitals, derivatives of known words in parentheses. Reference to previously- 
introduced groups is also made, e.g., (logement), lodging; cf. loger. 


The ‘Exercises’, which follow the texts and precede the vocabulary, com- 
prise: I. Words Used Once Only. Ten sentences with the word in question 
italicized, to be read aloud and translated. II. Prefixes. The value of certain 
prefixes is to be indicated by giving the meaning of the simple verb and its 
derivative. III. Words Often Confused. Pairs of words often misunderstood are 
given, e.g., tremper—tromper; essayer—essuyer. IV. Homonyms. V. Antonyms. 
VI. Derivatives. This exercise requires the student to locate among the new 
words a verb derived from each word in a given group, and an adjective derived 
rom each word in another group. VII. Categories. A list of words is given 
from which the student is to select (a) ten that relate to the household, (b) 
twelve that have to do with meals, (c) sixteen that relate to clothing, (d) ten 
that have to do with money, (e) twelve that represent persons, and (f) twelve 
that deal with war. VIII. Adverbs, Prepositions Conjunctions. IX. Idioms. X. 
Verbs Which Change Their Meaning When Used Reflexively. 


The general vocabulary ‘‘includes all the words used in the text except: 
(a) near or identical cognates, (b) adverbs in-ment when the adjective is 
given or recognizable, and (c) about 80 items from the initial word stock (pro- 
nouns, limiting adjectives, articles, common simple prepositions, adverbs, con- 


junctions, and irregular verb forms). The total vocabulary of Book VI is 1432 
words, 45 per cent cognate.” 


The stories in this sixth in the excellent vocabulary-building reading series 
have been well chosen to give different aspects of Parisian life and people. 


Although edited and much shortened they have lost none of the original flavor 
and interest. 


Aura D. Hardison 


University of Southern California 











A Guide to 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


AND SUPPLEMENTARY DATA FOR 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


forty-five page report of a committee appointed by the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California 
and published in the March-June issue of The Modern 
Language Forum. John T. Reid, General Editor; Meyer 


Krakowski, Associate Editor; Barbara Smith, Associate 


Editor. 


Extra Copies Available At Seventy-Five Cents Each 


Ir. H. REINSCH, Forum Business Manager 


405 HILGARD AVE., LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 














PENSES FRANCAISES 


“L' expression est le premier de tous 
les arts.” Victor Cousin 
Teachers and advanced students of French may now practice French 


diction with worth-while results by hearing and imitating quotations 
from Balzac, Corneille, La Fontaine, Moliére, Voltaire, and many others. 


“Pensées Francaises” is a beautiful album of six sides of 
Vinyite records with guide and translation. 


GEMS OF WISDOM FOR LOVERS OF FRENCH CULTURE 


Available now List price $12.50 
Liberal Arts Records 2415 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


announce the publication of a revised edition of Leveque's 
Histoire de la civilisation Francaise. The author, Professor 
Andre Leveque, of the University of Wisconsin, has brought 
this distinguished text up to date with a new chapter of 40 
pages. 


André Léveque, Histoire de 
LA CIVILISATION FRANCAISE 
REVISED EDITION 
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HENRY HOLT & CO. NEW YORK ® SAN FRANCISCO 


= : FOR 2nd YEAR 


This superb text 
from Argentine 
literature is simple 
—_ in language, yet 
most interesting 


' SES in content. 
Mansilla’ 
ansilia §$ 
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Announcing the Revised Edition of 


Huebener and Neuschatz’s 
PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 


Retaining the delightfully gay and humorous approach and the rich, 
varied cultural content of the first edition, the revision makes its 


appearance in a handsome new format with many new drawings 
and fine photographs. Now ready. 


Huebener’s OUI, JE PARLE FRANCAIS! 


Provides the second-year sequel to Parlez-vous 
francais?, Revised. Recently published 




















Hills and Dondo’s 
LA FRANCE, REVISED 


The popular primer on French culture—thoroughly brought up-to- 
date throughout and augmented by two new chapters on the Second 
World War and the Fourth Republic. For high school or early col- 
lege reading in French. Now ready 


Denoeu’s PETIT MIROIR DE LA CIVI- 
LISATION FRANCAISE, REVISED 


A small, compact encyclopedia of information on French history, 
government, literature, art, etc., including the chief developments 
through 1948. For advanced high school classes or college classes 
above the first year. Recently published 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas, London, 














